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Mexico City was quiet 

Mexico: The Rule jast week, but whether it 
of Huerta : 

was the quiet of terror or of 
stolid acquiescence is hard to say. ‘The depo- 
sition and death: of President Madero, and 
the formal recognition by the Congress of 
Huerta as Provisional President, were fol- 
lowed by energetic action of the new Govern- 
ment in establishing its control over the 
military and civil organization. ‘This control 
is now complete in the capital, but in some 
of the States Madero’s followers threaten 
serious resistance. This is notably so in 
Sonora and Coahuila; in the latter, Governor 
Carranza has issued a statement denying that 
he is dealing with the Huerta Government, 
and declaring that he would never compro- 
mise with it; there have been outbreaks in 
Coahuila among the regular military forces, 
and armed Maderists are gathering in the 
hill country. On Friday of last week it was 
reported that Aguas Calientes was in the 
hands of rebels and that rail communication 
between the United States and Mexico City 
was cut off. On the other hand, Huerta 
seems to have come to an agreement with 


Seen 


Vasquez Gomez, whose followers, the Vas- 


quistas, represent the strongest force of former 
malcontents in the north, while it is reported 
also that negotiations are secretly proceeding 
between Huerta and Zapata, head of the semi- 
brigand army of Zapatistas south of the capital 
and dangerously nearit. ‘These negotiations, 
however, did not prevent Huerta from grimly 
approving the slaughter of a band of seven- 
teen of Zapata’s men caught in the act of 
pillage. ‘lhere is a strong impression among 
those well acquainted with Mexican affairs 
that the Huerta dictatorship—for it is little 
less—will encounter strong opposition as 
soon as his enemies find a leader about 
whom they may center, and that to hold his 
own he must show greater power as an 
organizer and ruler of men than did either 


Madero or Porfirio Diaz in the latter part of 
his career, 
4 . 
Following the outcry of pro- 
» test and wrath at the murder 
' of the two Maderos, Fran- 
cisco and Gustavo (renewed for a day or 
two by the unconfirmed news of the killing 
of a third brother, Emilio), the foreign resi- 
dents of Mexico City seem to have reached 
the conclusion that there is nothing to do but 
to accept the situation as accomplished fact. 
‘The diplomats doubt the possibility of dis- 
proving the denials of Huerta and Felix Diaz 
of complicity in the killing of President 
Madero and Vice-President Suarez, and it 
has been pointed out that the actual perpe- 
trators of the deed may very possibly have 
acted, not on direct instructions, but because 
they knew that the death of the two men 
would at heart be approved by the conspira- 
tors who had betrayed and deposed them. 
The story of the occurrence as first officially 
told did not account for some of the ascer- 
tained facts; as revised, the official account is 
that two separate rescue attacks were made 
on the automobiles conveying Madero and 
Suarez to the penitentiary. ‘This account 
says, as summarized in the press reports: 


Shall Huerta 
be Recognized 


When the two automobiles conveying the 
prisoners and the guard had reached the inter- 
section of the Calle Lecumberri and the Avenida 
de la Bolsa, five armed men sprang in front of 
the motor cars and demanded the surrender of 
Madero and Suarez. Major Cardenas ordered 
the rurales to fire. Volleys were exchanged 
and some of the attacking party were wounded, 
although the prisoners were not hit. The auto- 
mobiles were speeded through the attackers 
and were driven to the rear of the penitentiary. 

There another force of rescuers opened fire 
on the automobiles, and Madero and Suarez 
sprang to the ground and attempted to escape. 
At least thirty men were shooting toward the 
—_ and prisoners, and it is impossible to 

etermine whether Madero and Suarez were 
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slain by their friends or by the return fire of 
Cardenas’s men. 

The Huerta Government claims to have 
found proof of financial defaulting by Madero’s 
orders, and will probably confiscate the large 
estates of the Madero family. It announces 
that it will correct the abuses that character- 
ized the Madero régime; that grafting will 
be eliminated; that necessary public works 
will be undertaken and completed ; that for- 
eign enterprise and capital will be welcomed 
and protected, and that foreign investors may 
be assured of protection and fair treatment. 
Mr. Wilson, our Ambassador to Mexico, last 
week not only expressed his belief that the 
Provisional Government in Mexico was inno- 
cent of the charge that it had instigated the 
killing of Madero and Suarez, but recom- 
mended our State Department torecognize the 
Huerta Government, evidently as the most 
direct way in which to bring about immediate 
security and stability. Press reports indicate 
reluctance at Washington to act with haste, 
and, in view of the tardiness of the United 
States as to recognizing the Republic of China, 
surely haste in the present Mexican situation 
might appear unseemly. Apparently the 
question is one with which the Wilson Admin- 
istration must deal. Meanwhile, the Second 
Division of the United States Army has been 
massed near Galveston under the command 
of General William H. Carter, who had com- 
mand of the former great mobilization of our 
forces in Texas. The precision and prompt- 
ness of this military movement (which is not 
in the least to be construed as a threat or 
forerunner of rash action) were due to recent 
reforms in our military organization which 
will later be discussed in some detail in The 
Outlook. 
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The Near Eastern ques- 

bing East: tion is one of boundaries. 
_— On the mainland it was 

not affected by the comparatively unim- 
portant events of the Balkan war last week, 
but it was affected by diplomatic events. 
Chief among these were the agreement be- 
tween Rumania and Bulgaria to submit their 
difference to mediation. Why should they 
have a difference? Suppose that, at the close 
of the Tripolitan war, Great Britain had said to 
Italy, “‘ You have greatly enlarged your Afri- 
can territory. Ihave done nothing to hinder 
it. If I had done something, I could have 
hindered it. Take all you have gained, how- 
ever, and give me a thin little slice next to 
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my property in Africa, so that there shall not 
be too great an expansion there of any one 
Power.” This sort of thing was “ put up” 
to Bulgaria by Rumania. Rumania had not 
interfered with Bulgaria’s war against Turkey 
because, however the Rumanian Govern- 
ment may have felt, the Rumanian peo- 
ple, in general, are pro-Balkan in sympathy 
and not pro-Turk. The Rumanian Govern- 
ment’s excuse in asking Bulgaria to cede a 
little strip of territory was, therefore, no 
excuse at all. The real excuse is that 
Rumania still smarts at a wrong done to 
her. She had been a vital factor in help- 
ing Russia to win in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877. But the Congress of Berlin, re- 
defining frontiers in the Near East as a result ~ 
of that war, took much of the northern prov- 
ince of Bessarabia from Rumania for Rus- 
sia, ostensibly making good to Rumania by 
adding to her territory a part of the Bulgarian 
Dobrudja, a low-lying and comparatively little- 
valuable land to the south. Bulgaria is now 
asked slightly to increase this territory, so 
that, among other possible advantages, Ru- 
mania may have a longer seacoast. Bul- 
garia does not object to a little longer sea- 
coast for Rumania when the Bulgarian coast 
is about to be doubled, but she decidedly 
objects to ceding the important town of 
Silistria, with its population, mostly Bulgarian, 
at the western tip of the territory in question. 
Hence the hitch. 
8 

Diplomacy was also busy 
during the week in an- 
, other quarter—Albania. So 
much delighted were the Albanians at the 
decision of the London Conference to erect “ 
Albania into an autonomous state that they 
began claiming for their eastern frontier a 
line which would have included a number of 
settlements more largely -Greek or Servian 
than Albanian. This was not altogether 
unnatural, as the Turkish Government had 
never maintained an exactly definite eastern 
Albanian boundary. The Powers have now 
indicated that the future Albania will be re- 
stricted to a territory which comprises the 
present district inhabited almost exclusively 
by Albanians. The northernmost part of 
Albania is now occupied by Montenegrin 
troops, and when peace is made would not 
improbably be added to Montenegro despite 
Austria’s absurd protests—if such protests 
have really been made. The southernmost 
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part is now occupied by Greek troops, and, 
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when. peace is made, may be added to 
Greece. ‘The Albanians represent three 
religions: the Mohammedan, the Greek, and 
the Roman Catholic, the Mohammedan being 
in-the majority. Although they were once 
nobly led by a great captain, Skander- 
beg, they have never developed any other 
leader who. commanded the confidence of the 
whole country. Even Skanderbeg, who died 
in 1467, and who defeated every army 
sent against him, though led by such con- 
quering Sultans as Murad II and Mohammed 
II, was not always able to hold together 
a people torn by internal feud. Probably 
nowhere in the world is there a region 
more given up to inter-tribal conflict. On the 
other hand, the inspiring spectacle of what 
has already been accomplished in developing 
peasant people into a nation productive of 
able statesmen in Bulgaria leads one to sup- 
pose that something may also be doné with 
the: brave warriors of Albania, impatient of 
control as they have always been, and defy- 
ing racial obliteration from the days when 
they were known as lIllyrians to the present 
time. 

But, if we may believe the 
despatches from: St. Peters- 
burg, there is a still more 
important quarter in which diplomacy has 
been busy. From these despatches it would 
appear, first, that Turkey has once more sig- 
nified her readiness to negotiate for peace 
with Bulgaria, this time on the basis of 
ceding all of the province of Thrace, including 
the fortress and city of Adrianople, but ex- 
cluding the region along the southern bound- 
ary. To this end, on learning that Russia 
would decline to support the Bulgarian 
demand for a war indemnity from Turkey 
(the allies demand $200,000,000, so it is 
reported), the Ottoman Government has 
solicited the good offices of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which, it is announced, has now 
transmitted to the Bulgarian Government the 
Turkish proposals for fresh negotiations. It 
is to be hoped that these reports will be con- 
firmed, and that the world may now really 
see the beginning of the end of the Balkan 
war. Perhaps these diplomatic exchanges 
may explain the strange failure on the part 
of the Bulgarian army to follow up its recent 
victories on the Gallipoli Peninsula at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles Straits. The 
European Powers, it is known, have hereto- 
fore resolved that Turkey shall continue to 
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be intrusted with the guardianship of the 
Straits, under international sanction and con- 
trol. According to the: London “ ‘Times,”’ 
the Bulgarians have lost seventy thousand 
men in Thrace alone. But their army there 
is now apparently larger than ever, com- 
prising, according to the “ Times,” no less 
than five hundred and fifty thousand men in 
the field. ‘The old Bulgarian Emperors of 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, Simeon 
and John Asén II, would be proud to see 
the Bulgaria of to-day. 

One of the most inter- 
esting documents grow- 
ing out of the investigation of the so-called 
** Money Trust ”’ by the Pujo Congressional 
Committeeis the letter sent last week to 
Chairman Pujo by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. In style, in spirit, and in reasoning it is 
a remarkably able document, and it ought to 
be widely and carefully read. The letter is 
a long one, but the fundamental doctrine 
which it supports by careful argument is con- 
tained in the following passage : 


We suggest to you that such ills—and they 
are neither few nor trifling—as are existent in 
this country’s financial affairs are the outcome 
of a clumsy and outworn banking system rather 
than of the schemes of men; and that to eradi- 
cate such ills at their source there is needed, not 
legislation upon some one or more isolated 
symptoms, but rather a careful diagnosis of our 
whole banking system; a study of the success- 
ful systems of other countries which for decades 
have been free from the periodic panics which 
have distressed this country ; and, finally, co- 
operation among all committees in Congress 
which consider this subject, to the one end of 
wise and comprehensive—as contrasted with 
piecemeal—legislation. 


“The Money Trust” 


It is difficult to report in a paragraph, with 
any justice to the writers, an argument which 
fills several columns of a daily newspaper, 
but we endeavor to condense this argument 
in brief as follows: The concentration of 
capital in New York City is largely due to 
the economic law of supply and demand, for 
credit and money are commodities which fol- 
low the trade movements of other commodi- 
ties. Bankers as a body are obedient to 
these economic laws, and panics are not due 
to their cunningly devised schemes, but to 
bad legislation which violates economic law. 
The evils of concentration of money are, 
however, greatly exaggerated. The whole 
tendency is towards diffusion of banks and 
banking throughout the: country, instead: of 
concentration in New York City. This is 








proved by statistics. The consolidation of 
New York City banks has grown, not out of 
a desire to dominate credits and industry, 
but to promote efficiency. Example: To 
obey the Government decision in the recent 
Union Pacific Railway case will require financial 
operations amounting to $126,000,000. Such 
transactions cannot be handled by an indi- 
vidual bank, no matter how large, but require 
co-operation on the part of many banks. The 
danger of “ interlocking directorates ” has 
been exaggerated. The banking houses 
handling railway and industrial securities are 
really trustees for the public; they must 
have representatives on the boards of these 
corporations, not for selfish reasons, but for 
really altruistic reasons—that is to say, to pro- 
tect their customers, the public. It is true 
that there are individuals who are greedy and 
selfish. The most efficient corrective of the 
financial evils that grow out of greed and self- 
ishness is public opinion. But public opin- 
ion must be expressed in, and fortified by, a 
scientific banking system firmly established by 
law. 

With the general spirit 
and recommendations of 
Messrs. Morgan & Co.’s 
letter outlined above we are in hearty sym- 
pathy. Its purpose, we surmise, is. not to 
resist Congressional action or Federal super- 
vision, but to guard against either unjust or 
unwise Congressional action. ‘The danger of 
unwise action is, we think, a very real one. 
Owing to the selfish and corrupt practices of 
a certain school of financiers, now happily 
decreasing, the public has come to have a 
feeling that every man with an office in Wall 
Street is to be regarded with suspicion. If 
anybody is to blame for this state of mind, 
we think that the banking class must bear the 
greater part of the blame, but it is clearly the 
duty of Congress not to play upon the unrea- 
soning fears of the public, but to allay those 
fears. We must frankly say that the employ- 
ment by the Pujo Committee of Mr. Unter- 
myer as their chief counsel and advocate, 
brilliant as he is, has had to some extent the 
effect of inflaming the public imagination, 
rather than of guiding the public from the 
domain of imagination into the domain of 
facts. As to the views of Mr. Morgan and 
the group of men who are associated with 
him as partners—no finer body of men exists 
in any one financial institution in the United 
States—we can only repeat what we said in 
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commenting upon Mr. Morgan’s personal 
testimony when it was given before the Pujo 
Committee last December. He and his as- 
sociates, we believe, have the highest appre- 
ciation of their personal responsibilities as 
trustees for the public. But the theory 
of unrestricted personal power in the finan- 
cial world is the theory of despotism ; it 
may sometimes be benevolent and some- 
times malevolent, but it is always despot- 
ism. To supply the needed regulation 
The Outlook was in favor, and still is in 
favor, of the general principles of the bill 
proposed by the Monetary Commission, a 
bill which failed to obtain the confidence of 
the country, partly because the name of 
Senator Aldrich was so intimately connected 
with it, and partly because the bankers were 
loth to give the Government complete con- 
trol in the administration of the system 
devised by the bill. If the majority of the 
Central Board of Directors of the so-called 
National Reserve Association had been made 
appointive by the President of the United 
States with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, we think much of the popular dis- 
trust of the plan would have been removed. 
The letter of Messrs. Morgan & Co. to the 
Pujo Committee is admirable in so far as it 
means that the bank currency and credits of 
the country must by law be made mobile, 
elastic, and widely diffused in their nature. 
We raise the question, however, whether it 
means what the bankers of the country have 
yet to come to a realization of, the fact that 
no currency law can be passed in which the 
direct, effective, and unquestioned power of 
the Government to supervise is not fully 
recognized. 

8 

Even if the enormous 
sums voted hastily and 
in a log-rolling fashion by 
Congress in the last days of the session just 
ended were worth while in themselves, and 
even if it is wise and sensible to spend so 
much money at one time, the fact remains 
that no one knows, or seems to care, whether 
the division of the whole has beer intelli- 
gently made, whether or not too much has 
been spent in some directions, too little in 
others. A sensible housekeeper or business 
man makes at least a rough estimate in ad- 
vance of the amounts to be spent in different 
directions; the relative needs and relative 
possibilities are canvassed; in short, a bud- 
get is prepared. When the House of Rep- 
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resentatives last week cut. down the Naval 
Appropriation Bill and refused to provide for 
building two battle-ships, while making enor- 
mous appropriations for’ public buildings 
and river and harbor appropriations in 
the old “pork barrel” fashion, did it act 
from genuine motives of economy in the one 
case and of pressing public need on the other, 
or were the two actions due to the same 
cause—politics ? Certainly the time was ex- 
actly ripe for President Taft’s special Message 
on the budget plan. He pointed out that 
alone among the great nations the United 
States is doing business without a budget ; 
that experience and common sense show that 
it is foolish to spend a thousand millions a 
year without a programme; that a National 
budget would not only give a nancial per- 
spective and help Congress to work with 
defined purpose, but that it would locate 
responsibility for keeping revenues and esti- 
mates in line, would furnish ready reference 
to reports and records, and would tell the 
country what the Government is doing and 
planning. To carry out the budget plan and 
provide a sinking fund to reduce the now 
growing deficit, Mr. Taft recommended a 
commission to consist of the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, the Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Attorney-General, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the Comptroller of 
the Treasury as annual auditor of the sinking 
fund account. If, he said, Congress should 
set aside $45,000,000 a year for the sinking 
fund, the present National debt might be 
wiped out in about twenty-one years. Other 


_ suggestions of economy and efficiency in the 


public expenditure are made, most notable 
among them being a plan of classifying what 
are now Presidential appointments, with a 
reduction of $6,500,000 in the annual salary 
roll. Whatever the details of financial and 
administrative reform may be, the sentiment 
of the country calls loudly for legislation 
which would prevent the present haphazard, 
hasty, and ill-considered handling of appro- 
priation bills in the closing hours of every 
session of Congress. 
a 


Workmen’s Compensation 
for the Canal Zone 


President Taft, 
under the author- 
ity conferred on 
him by the Panama Canal Act, promulgated 
last week a Workmen’s Compensation Law for 
the Canal Zone. The law eliminates the old 
common law defenses of contributory negli- 
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gence, assumption of risk, and the responsi- 
bility of fellow-servants: Compensation is 
provided for every injury received by a Canal 
employee while at work, and for death re- 
sulting from such an injury, except in cases 
where the injury was caused by the employ- 
ee’s deliberate intention or from his intoxica- 
tion. If an employee is injured, he receives 
no compensation for the first five days of 
disability. If he is totally disabled, he re- 
ceives a monthly compensation equal to one- 
half of his monthly pay for a period not 
exceeding six years. After the six-year period, 
during the continuance of the disability, he 
receives a monthly compensation of from 
twenty-five to forty per cent of his monthly 
pay. If he is only partially disabled, so that 
it is possible for him to continue or return to 
work at a lower wage, he receives a monthly 
compensation of one-half the difference be- 
tween his old monthly pay and his new rate 
of wages. There isa similar reduction in the 
rate of compensation after six years, if the 
disability continue so long. In case of the 
death of an employee as a result of an injury 
received while at work, those dependent upon 
him receive various rates of compensation. 
depending upon the closeness of the relation- 
ship. A widow, for instance, without children, 
will receive thirty-five per cent of her hus- 
band’s wages for six years, and from twenty 
to thirty per cent thereafter, provided she was 
wholly dependent upon her husband for sup- 
port. If there are children, there will also 
be paid ten per cent of the employee’s wages 
for each child; the compensation, however, 
paid to the widow and children together must 
not exceed one-half of the wages. Propor- 
tionate rates are established for orphaned 
children and other relatives who may have 
been wholly or partially dependent. In the 
case of the more remote relationships, how- 
ever, compensation is not paid if there are 
living others more closely related. The Feu- 
eral Government is doing in this instance on. 
what every large industry ought to be re- 
quired to do—bear the cost of injuries which 
industry inevitably inflicts upon those who 
engage in it. 

In the opinion of most 

people, the Permanent 

Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague is a phrase synonymous with 
“peace.” It ought to be first of all synony- 
mous with “justice.” As emphasizing both, 
the Hague Court’s most recent decision is 


The Hague Court 
Works in War Time 
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interesting. It comes at atime when Europe 
is resounding with war rather than peace, for 
no sooner does Turkey end her war with 
Italy over Tripoli than she begins one with 
the Balkan allies over a far more vital ques- 
tion. During the first war the Italian Gov- 
ernment seized two French steamers plying 
between Marseilles and Tunis because these 
steamers had on board an aeroplane and a 
contingent of the Turkish Red Crescent which 
the Italians thought not composed of bona- 
fide members. The French Government 
complained of this violation of the laws of 
war regarding neutrals as laid down by the 
recent ‘ Declaration of London,’ to which 
both France and Italy were signatories. 
Italy thereupon released the ships, but 
declared that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the Hague Court. France agreed, 
and the decision has just been announced. 
‘The case is the twelfth to come up before 
the Court, which has now been in existence 
for a decade. The case is interesting, first 
of all, not so much because it marked the 
first instance of submission to the Court 
of any trouble growing out of a current 
war, as because the two Governments in- 
stantly agreed upon arbitration. ‘Thus the 
seizures ceased to be matters of public com- 
ment before the steamers in question had 
completed their trips to Tunis and back. The 
case is interesting, secondly, because its hear- 
ing was not prolonged and because the 
decision swiftly follows the termination of the 
war. ‘The case is interesting, thirdly, because 
of its likeness to the Trent affair in 1861, when: 
Mason and Slidell, intrusted by the Confed- 
eracy with a mission to England to secure 
British aid for the Southern cause, were 
taken in the Bahama Channel from the British 
ship Trent, engaged in the West Indian packet 
service, by the American Captain Wilkes, to 
the American war steamer San Jacinto. The 
American and British press were long full of 
the Trent affair, but the comparatively small 
amount of newspaper comment on the present 
case illustrates how the world has advanced 
in settling its international difficulties. 


pene sees Finally, this latest case 
Contraband of War before the Hague Court 
is interesting because it 

is the first arbitral case in which an aero- 
plane is concerned. It had not yet been 
defined whether under all conditions an aero- 
plane is contraband of war. The recent 
** Declaration of London,” subscribed to by 


the principal maritime nations, defines air- 
craft as conditional contraband—that is to 
say, as contraband if it is obvious that the 
air-craft are to be used for warlike purposes— 
and apparently those seized by Italy were not. 
The special agreement for arbitration stated 
the questions at issue and named the arbitra- 
tors.. Five men were chosen as the proper 
number of arbitrators. First of all, the most 
distinguished authorities in international law 
in each country were chosen. France selected 
Professor Louis Renault. who has been a 
member of five out of the twelve Courts of 
Arbitration held under the Hague Treaty, 
and who was also a member of the two Inter- 
national Peace Congresses at The Hague; 
Italy chose Professor Guido Fusinato, a 
member of the Council of State, a deputy in 
the Lower House of Parliament, a former 
Minister of Public Instruction, a member of 
the Second Hague Peace Conference, and, 
what is especially significant, one of the men 
who negotiated the peace which terminated 
the Italo-Turkish War. The other men 
chosen were “ disinterested persons ’’—Pro- 
fessor de Taube, Russian Counselor of State 
and Assistant Minister of Public Instruction ; 
Dr. Kriege, legal adviser of the German Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and a member of the 
Second Hague Peace Conference; and Hjalmar 
Hammarskjold, Governor of the province of 
Upsala in Sweden, who had previously helped 
to decide two other Hague cases, and who 
was president of the tribunal vested with 
the duty of settling the Franco-German diffi- 
culty with regard to Casablanca in Morocco. 
He was also made president of this latest 
Hague tribunal. The five arbitrators came 
quickly together, and their decision, as an- 
nounced by the New York “ Sun,” provides 
that Italy must pay four hundred thousand 
dollars in damages. 


aN peaeaee For a while on Thursday of 
“ Cyrano” last week at the Metropolitan 

Opera-House, New York, the 

listener might well have been prepared for a 
surprise. Here, it seemed, there was an opera 


that, superficially at least, showed scarcely any _ 


trace of Wagner—and this an opera written 
in America within the past ten years. Walter 
Damrosch’s new opera, “ Cyrano,” begins as 
an opera of the French type, light, melodious, 
with a dash of Italian flavor, especially as the 
principals on the stage come up before the 
footlights and show what they can do with a 
high note ; but it ends as a genuine tragic 
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mustk-drama of the German type—still with 
a dash of Italian in it, while the principals act 
on the stage with all the histrionic ability 
they can show, and the orchestra does its best 
to express the progress and mutations of the 
state of their emotions. This progressive 
development—some people might call it 
retrogressive—may be partly explained by 
the fact that a dozen years or so elapsed 


between the beginning of its composition and: 


the end; but it partly may be reasonably 
accounted for by the nature of the story. As 
everybody knows, the scene is laid in France 
at the period of the “ précieuses,”’ when the 
height of life was attained in forms of ex- 
quisite expression, be it in manner or in 
phrase. Cyrano—we shall remind our read- 
ers—soldier, fencer, poet, and wit, was by 
nature designed for his time, except for his 
ugliness. His nose was a sad impediment. 
Thus barred from the favor of his loved 
Roxane, he put his soul, his wit, his poetry, 
at the service of his rival, Christian, and 
won for him the lady’s land. At last, as 
Christian died, Roxane learned that in loving 
him she really loved the soul of Cyrano. 
Cyrano himself, however, preserved his own 
sense of honor by denying to Roxane the 
love she had discovered, and, after being 
wounded in battle, died on his feet, thrusting 
his sword at his enemies, Hypocrisy, Preju- 
dice, and Compromise. 

Rostand’s play has been some- 
what changed in its adaptation 
to opera by Mr. W.] Hender- 
son, but it was a play destined for opera. 
Mr. Damrosch was wise in hitting upon such 
a libretto. No matter how good the music of 
an opera may be, if the libretto does not lend 
itself to theatrical representation the work is 
doomed. ‘The opera‘ Cyrano ”’ is essentially 
operatic. That is a great deal in its favor. 
In this respect it has a much better chance 
than Mr. Damrosch’s former work “ The 
Scarlet Letter ’’—indeed, a better chance 
than the other two recent attempts at opera 
in English, Parker’s ‘‘ Mona ”’ and Converse’s 
“Pipe of Desire.” Ail the early part of 
“Cyrano,” moreover, is full of appeals to 
those who like obvious tunes with obvious 
endings—music that does not stir greatly or 
make one think, but that can be easily under- 
stood and that pleases a wide variety of 
tastes. It often seemed that the composer 
was saying to his audience, ‘“ Now is the 
time to applaud,” and the audience was al- 
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ways glad to.comply. In the earlier part of the 
opera there was a good deal of music that 
might be reproduced on the phonograph for 
the delectation of a mixed audience. In the 
latter part the music was less popular, but the 
audience by that time were interested in the play 
and the acting. That does not mean that 
the music itself was not really better. As an 
example of opera in English, it confirmed the 
impression that other instances have given— 
that the language does not make very much 
difference. Occasionally one could hear a 
word, or a few words, and recognize them, 
especially if one had read the libretto. There 
was no indication that the English language 
interferes with the production of good tone. 
At the end of the performance Mr. Damrosch 
was called to the footlights and made a grace- 
ful speech of appreciation, acknowledging his 
obligation to Mr. Rostand, to Mr. Hender- 
son, and to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who is in 
command of the Metropolitan Opera-House 
forces, and whose breadth of mind has done 
much for the progress of opera in New York 
and, indeed, throughout the country. Opera is 
distinctly an art that depends upon the favor 
of aclass. It must be tostered by those who 
have an abundance of wealth or it cannot 
exist. The fortunes of an opera, therefore, 
are not necessarily due to its merits as a work 
of art, but partly to its merits as a means for 
supplying a social occasion. ‘There is much 
in ‘Cyrano ” that gives reason for the promise 
that it may remain in the operatic repertory. 
<2) 

On Washington’s Birth- 
day, in the presence of 
the President of the 
United States and many other distinguished 
visitors, there was opened in New York City 
a new lighthouse, one of those which, 
it is hoped, will keep the blind from ship- 
wreck all over the country, when a series of 
such beacons are lighted from point to point. 
The significance of this form of helpfulness 
is seen in the motto of the New York Asso- 
ciation, “ Light Through Work.” ‘The essen- 
tial idea is to help blind men, women, and 
children to make their lives serviceable, to 
afford them opportunities for work which 
will not be merely charity disguised as work, 
and to educate the public to prevent blind- 
ness and decrease its extent in the future. 
All the speakers at the exercises on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday referred with earnest 
appreciation to the splendid results ob- 
tained already by the Association, ‘shiefly 
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through the energy, persistence, and intelli- 
gence of Miss Winifred Holt. Among the 
speakers was Miss Helen Keller, the fore- 
most living exemplar of what may be done 
in bringing a child blind, deaf, and dumb 
from infancy into close communication with 
the living world of people and events. Presi- 
dent Finley of the City College, Joseph 
Ii. Choate, and others joined in recogniz- 
ing the value of the work already donc. 
Practical illustrations of the results already 
obtained were seen in the presentation by a 
group of blind children of a miracle play 
called ‘“* The Blind Unchained,” written by 
Miss Winifred Holt and Miss Carolyn Wells, 
and a military drill by blind Boy Scouts from 
the public school. The Lighthouse is to be 
a meeting-place for the blind, and also to 
some extent an industrial college as well as a 
library and a museum. The opportunities 
for extension of this work are almost unlim- 
ited. The inaugural exercises on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday were so interesting and pic- 
turesque that it may surely be hoped that 
New York citizens will join generously in 
making it possible to carry the work on, and 
widely. The report of the Association will 
surprise many who have thought of the blind 
only as subjects of charity, because it shows 
in many forms, and both through description 
and picture, how varied are the things which 
the blind can do when properly trained. Here, 
for instance, are pictures of blind girls thread- 
ing their own looms for spinning, of a blind 
pupil typewriting directly from the phono- 
graph, a blind stenographer who took dicta- 
tion from President Taft, a blind man who tunes 
pianos as a business, blind women playing 
chess, blind boys playing baseball, and finally 
a blind boy operating a wireless apparatus. 
No wonder that Mr. Choate says: 

For myself, I have absolute faith in the 
women who have set this work in motion, and 
especially in the leader of these women, to 
whose enthusiasm and devotion so much is 
due; full faith in the guides and principles on 
which they are proceeding: full faith in the 
blind people that they will make the most of 
the opportunities that will be here presented to 


them, and faith in the people that they will rally 
to the support of this great cause. 


Protestant mission- 
ary endeavors in Mex- 
ico are carried on by 
Society, and by the 
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sion Boards. From the latest report of the 
Episcopal Board we learn that in Mexico 
marriage among a large proportion of the 
poorer classes is looked upon as a useless 
formality, an expensive luxury which they” 
can ill afford ; that this is largely due to the 
exorbitant fees which the Roman Catholic 
Church demands under penalty of excom-. 
munication; baptism is also very widely 
neglected, because the people are too poor to 
pay the fee; and that a native independent 
chzrch, La Iglesia Catdéliea Mexicana, has 
arisen, of which Dr. Aves is, by its own free 
choice, bishop, as well as being bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the mission- 
ary district of Mexico. Even before the 
overthrow of the Madero Government, Bishop 
Aves wrote that the outlook for peace was 
not encouraging, for peace implies a firmly 
established government ; and a popular gov- 
ernment, such as that to which the United 
States of Mexico is committed by its consti- 
tution, can never become stable so long as it 
rests on a social basis of popular ignorance 
and poverty. He thinks “it would seem 
inevitable that the discontent that is awakened 
by the slow evolutionary processes of educa- 
tion should express itself impatiently by resort 
to arms.” With this in view, and with the 
knowledge that these people have yet to learn 
the first principle of popular government— 
the sovereignty of the majority—it is impor- 
tant, in the Bishop’s opinion and in ours, that 
the missionary efforts emanating from this 
country be exerted in the interests of a 
Christian patriotism looking to the franchise 
of an intelligent citizenship both as the surest 
safeguard to personal freedom and as the 
most potential means to a nation’s develop- 
ment. Dr. Aves adds in his discussion of 
this important matter : 


The importance of such positive, conserva- 
tive Christian teaching is stressed by the fact 
that the education we give these people offers to 
them the opportunity of learning much from the 
propeamnecs of Socialism, communism, and the 
ike, whose teachings are being widely dissemi- 
nated in Mexico, and are peculiarly pernicious 
and dangerous when addressed to the partially 
enlightened minds of men living under condi- 
tions that are enthralling and oppressive; so 
that it is hardly a matter of surprise that our 
American missions should be under indict- 
ment by our Roman brethren as the genera- 
tors of discontent and sedition, as well as of 
apostasy. 


If we would follow the divine method, con- 
cludes the Bishop, we must do more than 
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lead these people from their dark bondage 
of ignorance into the open wilderness of free 
thinking ; we must lead them even to the 
mount of obedience. 


pint)’ ._, Just as moving-picture 
Talking “Movies” actors had succeeded in 
resuscitating the art of pantomime, comes 
word that the ban of silence has been lifted 
from their flickering lips. This edict of 
freedom has, been long foreshadowed by 
various tentative efforts to link the phono- 
graph and the kinetoscope. It remained, 
however, for the Frankenstein of both these 
machines to break his creatures to double 
harness. Though Mr. Edison’s new kineto- 
phone involves no principles unfamiliar to the 
general public, the combination of old ideas 
seems as startling as it is successful. Briefly 
stated, he has devised a recording phono- 
graph as delicate as the human ear. In 
the past, phonographs, however sturdy their 
voices, have been decidedly deaf. They 
have declined to take in anything that was not 
spoken or played for their especial benefit, 
directly into their capacious trumpets. With 
such instruments, those who have previously 
striven to make the “ movies ” speak have 


been forced to take their pictures first and 
then to create an independent voice-record 
to fit that film. The difficulty of such a 
method can be readily imagined. With this 
new phonograph all such makeshift systems 


are abclished. The machine is placed any- 
where within ear-shot and out of range of 
the camera’s lens, and picture-taking and 
record-making proceed simultaneously. Of 
course such a process involves the invention 
of governing mechanism whereby the speed 
of film and disk can be simultaneously con- 
trolled. This also Mr. Edison has accom- 
plished. The first public exhibition of the 
kinetophone was given Monday, the 17th 
of February, in four New York vaudeville 
theaters. Two “ films ” (there is yet no in- 
clusive term for films and phonograph rec- 
ords) were shown and heard. In the first a 
man discusses with many oratorical flourishes 
of voice and limb the history and future of 
the invention, and then illustrates the possi- 
bilities of the kinetophone by breaking plates, 
blowing horns and whistles, and by the intro- 
duction of a singer, a pianist, a violinist, and 
a barking dog. The second “ film” pre- 
sented to the audience was a minstrel troupe 
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in full cry. The value of the kinetophone is 
too obvious to be emphasized or discussed. 
What would we not give for such a record of 
the Gettysburg Address! 


The Aerial Navigation Bill, 
a measure of international 
importance, has just passed 
both houses of the British Parliament, has 
received the royal assent, and becomes opera- 
tive immediately. By its’ provisions any 
foreign air-craft flying over specified areas of 
the coast line of Great Britain, especially 
the ports where there are naval stations and 
the territorial waters surrounding them, under 
certain conditions and after a certain warning 
has been given, are exposed to the risk of 
being fired upon by specially authorized mili- 
tary agents in the specified territory. The 
Secretary of War, Colonel J. E. B. Seeley, 
piloted the bill through the House of Com- 
mons. It called forth little debate. To 
statements in the Conservative press, Colonel 
Seeley, when the bill was being read a second 
time, made reply as follows: “ I would point 
out to the House that the bill is not aimed 
at the air-craft of any foreign power, but 
rather at preventing mischievous persons, 
possibly from oversea, from hovering over 
places where there are combustible stores, to 
the great inconvenience of the people of this 
country.” The action of the Government in 
pushing through the bill-is presumed to have 
been quickened by the fact that during a 
comparatively short period air-craft have been 
seen hovering over Liverpool, Dover, Ports- 
mouth, and Cardiff; and those visits raised 
the unpleasant suspicion in the minds of 
Britishers that the visits may have been more 
often than they were aware of. The London 
‘“‘Times”’ aptly remarks, ina concluding para- 
graph of an article on the question of these 
visits : “‘ This aerial espionage, of unknown 
extent and minuteness, is an intrusion which 
we have a right to resent. Its motives are 
not likely to be friendly, nor can we flatter 
ourselves that the beauty of the bird’s-eye view 
of our ports is so great as to lead foreigners 
to spend so much money in order to derive 
zesthetic gratification from it.” In order 
to carry out the new law, sky guns, con- 
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‘structed for the purpose of firing at air- 


craft, are being fixed at various ports in 
the specified areas over which _air-craft 
are forbidden to fly. It is expected that 
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these provisions will be sufficient, by their 
mere institution and without demonstration, 
to stop the uninvited visits of the foreign 
air-craft. ‘The reports published in the British 
press relative to nocturnal visits of the ma- 
rauding air-craft have been subjected to 
derision on the part of the German news- 
papers, and certain insinuations that the 
air-craft are of German ownership have 
been strongly resented. It is perfectly ridic- 
ulous, the German press states, to make 
such accusations, because air-craft capable of 
such journeys at night remain yet to be 
constructed ; and if they were now in exist- 
ence, they could not possibly remain long 
undiscovered by the numerous non-German 
investigators in Berlin and other German 
cities. 
8 

Two interesting events have 
occurred in the German Par- 
liament. The first took place 
in the Reichstag, the lower 
house. It was the vote of a want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry. Such a vote is 
without precedent in German history. It 
shows the aggressive independence to be ex- 
pected from the present Reichstag with its 
strong Socialist representation. On the other 
hand, the vote is interesting because it disap- 
proves the Government’s policy with regard 
to the law excluding Jesuits—hardly to have 
been expected from the Socialists. But, be 
it noted, the victorious opposition was made 
up of the Clericals and the Social Democrats. 
As there is no probability that the Govern- 
ment will repeal that law, it may be that this 
opposition will oppose all Government meas- 
ures, and thereby force the Imperial Chan- 
cellor either to dissolve Parliament or to 
resign. ‘The second event took place in the 
Bundesrath, the upper house; namely, its 
rejection of an admirable resolution adopted a 
year and a half ago by the Reichstag, and re- 
flecting, we believe, the opinions of the majority 
of Germans, asking that dueling in the army 
be effectually prohibited, and, to this end, de- 
manding the expulsion of all duelists from 
the army. The Bundesrath, in rejecting 
the resolution, actually gave moral support 
to dueling when carried on “upon ideal 
grounds ;” and, while expressing a desire that 
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dueling might be less frequent, claimed that 


no action need be taken, since it is already on 
the decrease! Finally, in the Bundesrath’s 
opinion, no end can be put to dueling until 
measures are taken to apply not only to the 
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army, but to all classes. Hence it refused 
even to consider the dismissal of army offi- 
cers who participate in a duel. The old cus- 
tom, it seems, cannot be quickly eradicated: 
The feeling exists in other countries than in 
Germany that one would rather turn a man 
out of the army who refuses to fight than one 
who wants to fight. The world, however, 
is reaching the conclusion that there is a 
better way to secure justice and maintain 
honor among individuals than by personal 
encounter—even among fighting men. Such, 
we believe, are the German Emperor’s senti- 
ments. 
2) 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note the views of other rulers 
than the German Emperor concerning duel- 
ing. The Austrian Emperor also discourages 
dueling. He has ordered that officers should, 
whenever possible, seek red-ess for insult, 
not by dueling, but from the law courts. 
Until the issue of this order, every officer who 
received an insult had either to challenge his 
assailant or cut him down on the spot. Did 
the officer fail to do either one of these two 
things, he was not only obliged to leave the 
regiment, but actually to forfeit his commis- 
sion. But the venerable Francis Joseph 
does not stop with this. In particular, he 
declares that no officer shall be required to 
fight, and warns all commanders to see that 
no duels are fought among officers for trifling 
causes, or, indeed, for any cause, until a 
court of honor has declared that no other 
course ig open. The Russian Emperor 
opposes dueling except for the most serious 
offenses. A reflex of this view is seen both 
in military and civil life. In the army, the 
influential commander, General Kuropatkin, 
has urged the Emperor to abolish dueling 
entirely among officers. In civil life, the 
duels among Russian university students are 
in striking contrast to those among students 
over the border in Germany. The German 
system of fighting for no cause at all, but just 
because a man happens to be promoted from 
one number to another in a dueling corps, 
has resulted in an immense number of so- 
called duels. So far from being an exhibi- 
tion of expert swordsmanship, these often 
result in a sword cut on the cheek which the 
defeated antagonist afterwards exhibits as 
an evidence of prowess! In Russia, on the 
other hand, student duels are comparatively 
rare ; they are the outcome of serious differ- 
ences only, and have not infrequently been 
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fought to the death. But the Italian King 
seems most in earnest about the suppression 
of dueling, if we may judge from the report 
that he directed the man who provoked a 
recent duel to be dismissed from the army 
and sentenced the other of the principals to 
a year’s confinement in a fortress. Victor 
Emanuel III then condemned each of the four 
officers who acted as seconds to three months’ 
confinement. For having permitted the duel 
to take place the colonel of the regiment was 
deprived of his command, and the lieutenant- 
colonel sentenced to a month’s arrest, The 
Anti-Dueling League probably regards this 
action as a particularly important contribution 
to its cause. 


. 
2 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Americans may be pardoned for believing 
that the office into which Mr. Wilson is in- 
ducted this week is the greatest public office 
in the world. They believe so, not merely 
because the United States is their country, 
and they naturally exalt the importance of 
its Chief Magistrate, but because the office 
itself in law and in fact has attached to it 
extraordinary powers and perhaps astill more 
extraordinary influence. According to the 
Constitution, the legislative powers of Con- 
gress are carefully limited and defined, and 
the judicial powers of the courts are sub- 
jected to legislative action, but the executive 
power is invested in the President without 
qualification. Moreover, the President, un- 
like the Federal judges, is elected to office, 
and, unlike the members of either house of 
Congress, he is elected by the voters of the 
whole Nation and represents in himself 
ninety million people. He has thus a power 
which in constitutional monarchies is divided 
between kings and prime ministers; and he 
has what neither king nor prime minister has 
—the directly expressed sanction of all the 
people. 

The man, therefore, who for the time 
being is President of the United States is 
entitled to something more than the respect 
of all Americans ; he is entitled to their con- 
fidence and their moral backing. In an 
American citizen respect for the President is 
a high form of self-respect ; the confidence 
and support yielded to ‘the President is an 
intelligent form of patriotism. Whatever the 
political opinion or partisan feeling of a man 
may be, he shows only common sense in 
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subordinating it to that form of patriotism 
which is a desire for the success of an incom- 
ing President’s Administration. 

In particular, Americans have reason for 
respecting the man who this week is taking 
up for the first time the duties of the Presi- 
dency, and reason for confidence in him. 
Woodrow Wilson in intellectual power and in 
character is universally regarded as an alto- 
gether fit successor to the line of Presidents 
from the beginning to the present. Those 
who disagree with his political views, oppose 
his political acts, and question his political 
ability, can and do unite with those of his 
political faith in recognizing the fact that the 
people of the United States have brought 
honor and credit to democracy by choosing 
such a man. 

Every American, therefore, wishes—or 
ought to. wish—well to the new Administra- 
tion. Success to this Administration will 
mean success to the country, and, what is no 
less important, a new justification for the prin- 
ciple of self-government. Every citizen can 
wish this Administration well the more heart- 
ily because it is going to be tested by certain 
unusually difficult problems. Without dis- 
cussing them at length, we wish to point out 
here: some of the more important of these 
problems that will call forth from the Admin- 
istration the exertion of its best powers. 

First, the Mexican situation. We place 
this first, not because it is most important, but 
because it is most acute and will call for the 
promptest decision. In this situation lies 
our relationship with all of Latin America. 
Indecision or error at this time may possibly 
affect to our hurt and to the hurt of our 
neighbors the course of republican institu- 
tions in this hemisphere for many years to 
come. 

Second, the Philippine question. Though 
by no means just now acute, this question of 
our relationship with our wards in the Pacific 
may become so at any time, and a radical 
decision changing our relation might become 
of first importance because it would be 
one of those decisions that are in their nature 
irrevocable. A. mistake there would be a 
mistake made for all time. 

Third, the tariff question. In the minds 
of most American citizens the tariff question, 
as it confronts this Administration, is the most 
crucial one. According as this Administra- 
tion deals successfully or unsuccessfully with 
the tariff, so, to a large extent, will it be 
judged. If it fails here, it will find it hard to 
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secure popular support in its attempts to deal 
with other questions ; if it succeeds, it will 
secure a chance to deal with more far-reach- 
ing problems. Though in this sense the tariff 
is the most crucial issue, it is not to our mind 
the most important. 

Fourth, the currency. More intimately 
affecting the business of the Nation than even 
the tariff, and more widely affecting the pros- 
perity of the ordinary man, is the question of 
banking and the currency. This question 
has been befogged by technicalities and by 
the conscious or unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion of those whose interests would be 
affected for good or ill by a change in 
the system of currency and of banking. 
In no task affecting the material welfare 
of the Nation can Mr. Wilson and _his 
Administration render greater service than 
by showing the way to the adoption of a 
sounder banking and currency system that 
can be approved by disinterested experts, 
and at the same time understood by the peo- 
ple. Until such a currency is established we 
shall suffer from those financial disturbances 
that interfere, not only with prosperity, but 
also with real political progress. 

Fifth, conservation. Once more the prob- 


lem of conserving our National resources is 
looming large. 


A concerted attack upon the 
resources now in control of the Nation, carried 
on for the purpose of serving special inter- 
ests as distinct from the interest of the whole 
people, challenges the acuteness, skill, and 
firmness of the new President and his advis- 
ers. ‘Those who believe that the best inter- 
ests of the people will be served by giving 
to the strong and to the astute a fair chance 
to get and keep what they can, trusting that 
the people will profit incidentally from the 
generosity and self-interested enterprise of 
the inordinately successful, will not find Mr. 
Wilson, we believe, a complaisant person to 
deal with. The party, however, to which Mr. 
Wilson belongs, emphasizes the prerogatives 
of the States. It will require all the skill that 
Mr. Wilson can muster to steer a straight 
course towards real conservation, and at the 
same time retain the necessary support of all 
the members of his party. If once a material 
error is made here, it cannot be rectified. If 
once the mineral deposits, the forests, the water 
powers, pass beyond the control of the people, 
they will not be recovered to their control, as 
has been shown by the history of the anthra- 
cite fields of Pennsylvania and the millions 
of ‘acres of overflowed land that years ago 
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passed into the hands of the States, and from 
the States to special interests. 

Sixth, the twofold problem of industry. 
The trust problem and the labor problem are 
two sides of one great problem. It is the 
overshadowing problem of the time—the 
problem of modern industry. The great 
corporations—impersonal, enormously power- 
ful, efficient; machinery—extending indefi- 
nitely the reach of man’s arms, enhancing 
indefinitely the nimbleness of man’s fingers, 
immeasurably surpassing the fleetness of 
man’s feet; and the consequent growth of 


_ great industrial cities—revolutionizing the 


family life that lies at the basis of civilization : 
these have brought forth problems that are 
bewildering in number, in complexity, and in 
insistence. Shall we try to undo what has been 
done, turn back to simpler ways and to older 
forces, or shall we harness the forces that 
have arisen and make them no longer our 
masters but our servants? Shall we keep 
our governmental power weak and distrib- 
uted, and trust to weakening and distributing 
the industrial forces with which it has to 
deal, or shall we take advantage of those 
industrial forces and control them by a 
strengthened and concentrated governmental 
power? That is the heart of the trust ques- 
tion, of the labor union question, of the child 
labor question, of all our social and industrial 
questions so far as they concern the Govern- 
ment. It is with this great fundamental 
problem that the new Administration will 
have ultimately to deal. It is this question 
that will call for all the statesmanship that 
Mr. Wilson can call to his aid. 

These are the problems in dealing with 
which every American ought, with all his 
heart, to wish the new President success: 


THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 


In November, 1908, Mr. Taft was elected 
President of the United States by a popu- 
lar plurality of over a million votes. He 
carried practically a united North, East, and 
West, and had in the Electoral College three 
hundred and twenty-one votes. Democrats 
voted for him because he was pledged to a 
downward revision of the tariff ; Republicans 
because he was pledged to the protective 
principle; Progressives because he had 
promised to “ clinch the Roosevelt policies ;” 
Conservatives because they hoped under his 
Administration for an end of the political 
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agitation which had accompanied the intro- 
duction of those policies. Men who had 
voted for him and men who had voted against 
him joined in felicitations upon his election. 
The era was popularly characterized as the 
“ Era of Good Feeling.” 

Two years later the Democrats carried the 
country in the’ Congressional elections. Four 
years later they elected their Presidential 
candidate, and carried enough of the States to 
insure a Democratic majority both in the 
Senate and in the House, while Mr. Taft was 
third in the race, carried only two States, and 
had in the Electoral College but eight votes. 

This political revolution is the more extraor- 
dinary because there has been no great 
scandal, as there was in the second Adminis- 
tration of General Grant, and much which 
the country heartily approves has been 
accomplished. The successful prosecution 
of combinations in violation of the Sherman 
Act, the efficient carrying on of the Panama 
Canal nearly to completion, the creation of 
Postal Savings Banks and of the Parcel 
Post, are among the achievements whiclr 
are to be credited to Mr. Taft’s Administra- 
tion; and he is personally liked by many of 
those who voted against him. 

How will history account for this unprece- 
dented political revolution ? 

History will not make much account of the 
unfortunate Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, or of 
the unsuccessful Canadian Reciprocity legis- 
lation, or of the failure of the General Arbi- 
tration Treaty. It will make a little more of 
the fact that Mr. Taft has allowed himself to 
be represented at times by men in whom the 
country has ‘no confidence, and has given 
implied and sometimes direct support to 
political methods which, whatever sanction 
they nay have from past tradition, are now 
condemned by the American people. These 
incidents have increased, but did not cause, 
the popular revolt against him and the 
party which he represented. The cause lies 
deeper. 

That democratic movement which aims to 
transfer power and authority from the few 
to the many, which may be said to date 
from the close of the eighteenth century, 
entered at the close of the nineteenth century 
upon a new stage in its development. This 
progressive movement is, as The Outlook 
has heretofore pointed out, to be seen in 
different forms in every civilized country ; 
not only in Christendom, but in Turkey, 
Persia, India, and China. It is to be seen 
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in every department of life ; in a New The- 
ology both in the Protestant and the Catho- 
lic Church, in a New Education both in the 

public and the endowed schools, and in a 

New Industrialism in conflict with the old 

factory system. It is seen in this country in 

the popular acclaim given to Mr. Bryan, in 

the development of Socialism among the in- 

tellectual classes, in the organization of the 

Progressive party and the extraordinary vote 

given to it, in the nomination of Mr. Wilson 

forced upon a reluctant Convention by pop- . 
ular demand, and in the two Amendments to 

the American Constitution, one now before 

the States for ratification, the other already 

ratified, one intended to give increased politi- 

cal power to the many, the other to impose 

increased taxation on the few. 

In this world movement Mr. Taft appears 
to have little faith. It seems to him full of 
danger. . He has constantly and consistently 
urged the people of this country to defend the 
documents and the traditions of the past. He 
goes now to Yale to urge, as he himself 
says, these conservative views on lawyers 
who are growing up to make and _ inter- 
pret the laws for their country. Taking 
the Presidential vote in November as an 
indication of popular sentiment in this coun- 
try, fully recognizing the fact that it is 
far from a perfect indication, and ignoring 
the votes cast for the Socialists and the 
Prohibitionists, it may be roughly said that 
ten million citizens have voted for progress- 
ive policies in general harmony with the 
world movement, and three and a half mill- 
ions against those progressive policies. In 
other words, something like three-quarters of 
the people of the United States favor a 
further development of democracy, some- 
thing like one-quarter wish to let well enough 
alone. The vote of the three-quarters was 
divided nearly equally between’ Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Wilson; the vote of the one- 
quarter was given to Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Taft may be right and the majority of 





the American people may be wrong. But 


Mr. Taft and the majority of the American 
people are not agreed ; and in a representa- 
tive government the people accept as their 
leaders only those who lead in the direction in 
which the people have already resolved to go. 
Long before 1860 Daniel Webster had warned 
the people of the United States that-an anti- 
slavery policy would involve the country in 
civil war. Despite that warning, the people 


chose to follow Abraham Lincoln rather than 
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Daniel Webster, not because they thought 
Abraham Lincoln was either abler or more 
honest than Daniel Webster, but because 
they were determined that there should be no 
further extension of slavery with thew sanc- 
tion, express or implied, whatever the carry- 
ing out of that resolution might cost them. 
It is because the American people have re- 
solved to secure a further development of 
democracy, both in government and in in- 
dustry, that they have rejected the counsel 
and the leadership of Mr. Taft. If past tra- 
ditions prevent, they mean to disregard the 
traditions ; if historic documents prevent, they 
mean to amend the documents. 

For the present, then, Mr. ‘Taft and those 
who approve his views will be in the opposi- 
tion. Such an opposition is needed. The abler 
its representatives the better for the country. 
It compels public discussion and prevents rash 
and heedless measures and ill-considered and 
dangerous experiments. Opposition will not 
carry us back to the rules and the methods 
of our fathers. It will not halt the move- 
ment toward a better distribution of political 
power and of wealth and its comforts ; but it 
will compel a moderated and restrained pro- 
gressivism. It will not prevent the progress 
of the new democracy ; but it will render a 
needed and valued service by compelling over 
every step in that progress a careful deliber- 
ation. 

& 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


With the tragic death of Francisco Madero, 
compassed in the midst of treachery, there 
came to an end, not all effort, but at least 
one genuine, if unwisely directed, effort on 
behalf of greater industrial and _ political 
freedom. Porfirio Diaz, who began as a 
Liberator as well as a Liberal, had come 
to represent repression and oppression. 
‘The Liberal movement, which put him in 
power in 1876, swept by him and left him 
behind. ‘That movement, which began as a 
revolt against the monarchical principle, de- 
veloped into a movement against the injustice 
suffered by the peons and the landless. It 
was on behalf of the repressed and oppressed 
classes that. Madero and the »Maderistas 
directed their revolt against Diaz and drove 
him from the country. There is no doubt 
whatever that Madero was a lover of his 
kind. He: belonged in that company of men 
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who in all periods of history have been will- 
ing to sacrifice comfort, wealth, and life itself 
for the sake of extending an ideal to those 
who are pressed down by the hard reality of 
injustice. 

Like many another idealist, however, Ma- 
dero lacked that degree of force, of executive 
efficiency, of what men call drive, that brings 
ideals to pass. 

This lack of aggression, of power to time 
one’s blows, to hit hard, to maintain disci- 
pline, is characteristic of the Liberal move- 
ment generally. This is why a Liberal 
Government in England has so often failed 
in its foreign policy ; so that the people have 
been willing to sacrifice some measure of 
their progress within the borders of the 
nation for the sake of maintaining, through 
the instrumentality of a Conservative gov- 
ernment, England’s true place in the family 
of nations. It is usually the aristocrats and 
the classes who have privileges to maintain 
that are led by Bismarcks. In the struggle 
between oligarchy and democracy the oli- 
garchs have usually had the great advantage 
of organization and of a powerful, aggressive 
leadership. It is because democracy is im- 
patient of discipline and unproductive of 
masterful leaders that such movements as 
Madero’s have so often come to sad ends. 

Now Mexico has to face the experience of 
discipline under men who seem to be devoid 
of ideals. There is little hope for democracy 
under a man who has acted as Huerta has, 
except as what he does incites the people to 
new rebellion. — 

If it were the function of the United 
States to go about the world bestowing 
democracy on distracted peopies, there would 
be no question that the present situation in 
Mexico afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the exercise of benevolence. Indeed, if 
any distracted people were to be delivered 
from themselves by an outside power, it 
might well be the people of Mexico. Democ- 
racy, however, does not come that way. 
If intervention on the part of the United 
States is ever necessary, it will not be because 
we ought to save the Mexicans in spite of 
themselves, but because our duty towards 
civilization demands. it. 

The demand of civilization for the exer- 
cise of. intervention.on our--part might be 
shown in one of two ways. It might come 
in the form of evidence that the lives and 
property of foreign residents in Mexico 
were not being protected and could not be 
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protected in any other way than by an armed 
force from this country. Or the demand of 
civilization might come in the form of explicit 
desire for our intervention by a large propor- 
tion of Mexicans. 

No intervention can be justifiable except a 
successful intervention ; and no intervention 
on behalf of the foreign residents can be suc- 
cessful that will increase their peril ; no inter- 
vention on behalf of the Mexicans* can be 
successful that will increase their distraction. 
At present there is-no indication that any con- 
siderable body of Mexicans wish us to inter- 
vene. Whether there is any indication that 
the lives and property of foreign residents can 
be protected only by a United States force, 
those who are dependent purely on. news- 
paper reports must, at least under present 
circumstances, leave to those who have 
better and more direct knowledge. When 
either form of demand becomes clear, the 
United States should not hesitate one moment 
about intervention. Until then there should 
be the utmost vigilance and the utmost re- 
straint. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


We hope that Justice Seabury’s article, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, dis- 
cussing the Panama Canal question, will 
be widely read. It is a very able presenta- 
tion of the facts and of the arguments of 
those who believe that the question is not 
one to be submitted to arbitration. Judge 
Seabury is not here discussing the general 
question of arbitration. As a matter of fact, 
he is heartily in favor of substituting the 
appeal to arbitration or judicial procedure 
for the appeal to arms in the settlement of 
international disputes wherever it can be 
done with justice and efficiency. His point 
is that, in this particular controversy with 
Great Britain, equity, precedent, and inter- 
national law all combine to make Great 
Britain’s plea for arbitration untenable. 

Judge Seabury’s argument is one which 
Sir Edward Grey, Great Britain’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, will, we believe, 
have to take into consideration. Though we 
do not agree with Judge Seabury’s conclu- 
sion, we shall not endeavor to reply to his 
argument ourselves, but shall be content 
with briefly restating our own position. 

We believe that Congress clearly had the 
right to exempt American coastwise vessels 
from tolls, that the exemption was not a vio- 
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lation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and 
that this contention can be argued with 
justice and moral conviction in a court of 
arbitration. But the fact that the United 
States is right is one of the most cogent 
reasons why we should be willing to submit 
our case to an arbitration court. The man 
who believes he is wrong.and takes his case 
to court with the hope that he may obtain 
rights to which he is not justly entitled de- 
serves contempt. The man who is con- 
vinced that he is right and is willing to 
submit his case to the courts at the risk of 


losing what he believes to be his rights, for the 


sake of preserving the peace and welfare of 
the community in which he lives, is entitled 
to the respect of that community. 

The question which has arisen respecting 
the Panama Canal tolls is a question respect- 
ing the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. Great Britain is unanimously of the 
opinion that this question is not one of 
National honor or of domestic vital interest 
and does not, therefore, come within the 
exceptions specified in the Arbitration Treaty 
of 1908 ; this is the opinion of a considerable 
proportion of our fellow American citizens ; it 
is the opinion entertained by Mr. Roosevelt, 
the President under whose Administration 
both the Arbitration Treaty of 1908 and the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty were negotiated— 
that is, in his judgment the question respect- 
ing the right of this country to exempt coast- 
wise traffic from Panama Canal tolls does 
not come within the exceptions provided for 
in the treaty negotiated by his Administration 
in 1908. 

Under these circumstances, although we 
recognize the force of Judge Seabury’s 
reasoning, it seems to us that we shall better 
conserve the National honor and the vital 
interests of America by yielding the point, 
either consenting to arbitrate the question 
or consenting to repeal the exemption legisla- 
tion, than by refusing to make any conces- 
sion. ‘To such concession there are two 
alternatives—war with Great Britain, which 
is unthinkable, or allowing the impression to 
go forth among foreign nations that we do 
not live up to our treaties, even as they are 
interpreted by the officials of our Nation 
who have made those treaties. It seems to 


The Outlook that such an impression would 
be far more injurious to the National honor 
and vital interests of America than any loss 
which America would suffer from imposing ~ 
canal tolls on coastwise vessels. 
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LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


Several unknown friends ask me, How can 
the spiritual life be developed ? 

These questions indicate that the writers 
recognize the fact that spiritual life, like 
any other form of life, must be developed, 
or it dies, or, at best, remains dwarfed 
and stunted. A great many persons seem 
to imagine that the life of the spirit grows 
spontaneously; that one either has it or 
does not have it, and that is the end 
of the matter; that it is a kind of genius, 
given to some, denied to others. Doubtless 
there is some truth in these notions. Doubt- 
less, as some men are more observant, and 
some more logical, and some more artistic 
than the average, so some are tempera- 
mentally more spiritual. But as every nor- 
mal man has some power of observation, of 
reason, of artistic taste, so every normal man 
has some power of spiritual perception. It 
is developed in some easily, in others with 
difficulty ; but it is not impossible to any one 
who desires it enough to take the necessary 
pains to cultivate it. 


What do I mean by spiritual life? Max 


Miiller defines religion as a perception of the 


infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of men. By 
spiritual life I mean this perception of the 
infinite in finite manifestations. 

Herbert Spencer says: “ Unlike the ordi- 
nary consciousness, the religious conscious- 
ness is concerned with that which lies beyond 
the sphere of sense. A brute thinks only of 
things which can be touched, seen, tasted, 
heard, etc., and the like is true of the young 
child, the untaught deaf mute, and the lowest 
savage. But the developing man has thoughts 
about existences which he regards as usually 
intangible, inaudible, invisible, and yet which 
he regards as operative upon him.”” What I 
mean by the spiritual life is this thinking upon 
existences which are intangible, inaudible, 
invisible. 

Paul says: “We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen.”’ By spiritual life I mean the 
ability to look upon the unseen, and the 
capacity to be inspired to ndble living by the 
vision. 

What can one who sees evidence of this 
power in others, or in himself, do to develop 
this power? I answer that question by 
asking another question: What can one 
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do to develop any other power which he 
covets ? 

Your friend gets a joy and an inspiration 
from music which you do not get. You 
covet a like power. You go to a musical 
conservatory. You there associate with mu- 
sical people, hear and try to appreciate the 
expressions of music, and you make some 
effort to give expression to music yourself, 
either by singing or by playing some instru- 
ment—if it were only by a mechanical piano- 
player. We are to develop our spiritual 
power in the same way. 

I. Associate with people who have in some 
measure this spiritual power, or at least who 
have a desire for it. This is a chief advan- 
tage of going to church. Why not stay at 
home and read? One may get as much 
instruction as from a sermon. But one does 
not get fellowship. I go to church and join 
in singing, prayer, listening to the Bible with 
others who, like myself, unite in this service in 
order to get a clearer vision of the unseen 
realities. ‘The very fact that they are com- 
men people like myself,;whom I meet in the 
market, in the street, in neighborhood gath- 
erings through the week, enhances the value 
of this fellowship. I am not an Episcopa- 
lian; but I particularly enjoy the Episcopal 
service because in it I have a sense of join- 
ing with many others in all quarters of the 
globe in the same expression of the same 
spiritual desires, and with unnumbered thou- 
sands who have used the same liturgy for 
hundreds of years in the past. It is this 
sense of human fellowship which makes any 
sincere worship inspirational to me, whether 
it is that of the Salvation Army, the Quaker 
meeting, the Roman Catholic cathedral, or 
the Jewish synagogue. 

But one may get this sense of spiritual 
fellowship not only through a church service ; 
he may get it through certain biographies. 
It is true that religious biographies are not 
always helpful, because they are not always 
genuine. It is true that the experiences 
which they record are sometimes abnormal 
and even morbid, and must be read with dis- 
crimination. So some art is crude in color 
and inharmonious in composition, and some 
music is sensuous, or sensational, or even 
vulgar. But that is no reason for refusing 
to study art or tisten to music. To read such 
biographies as Robertson’s “ Life and Let- 
ters,” the Life of Charles Kingsley, the Life 
of Francis of Assisi, the Life of Dr. Finney, 
sympathetically, with an open mind, is to 
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assure one’s self of the reality of the spiritual 
vision which Max Miiller and Herbert Spen- 
cer-and the Apostle Paul have described in 
the quotations given above. 

II. Not less important than this sym- 
pathetic contact with men and women who 
possess or seek to possess the spiritual life is 
the acquiring of familiarity with the expression 
of that life in devotional literature. As we 
learn to appreciate music by listening to 
music, and art by looking at pictures, and 
literature by reading the best books, so we 
learn to appreciate the spiritual life by read- 
ing the best expressions of that life which 
literature affords. It is well to have lying 
in one’s bedchamber, to pick up in a ten 
minutes of resting, such a book, and to read a 
few sentences, or perhaps a few pages, from 
it every day. It is necessary to remember 
the difference between books about the spirit- 
ual life and books which are expressions of 
that life. Of course, to my thinking, the best 
of all books of religious experience is the 
Bible ; only in using the Bible for this pur- 
pose one must distinguish between those 
portions of the Bible which are expressions 
of the spiritual life, such as the Psalms, parts 
of the four Gospels, parts of Paul’s Epistles, 
and those portions of the Bible which are 


law, history, or literature, such as Deuteron- 
omy, Kings, and the stories of Ruth and 


Esther. Next to the Bible I put certain 
books of devotion, such as the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, “ Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit,” 
“ Prayers of the Ages.’’ Next to these come 
books of a meditative character, such as the 
* Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis ; 
“ Holy Living and Holy Dying,” by Jeremy 
Taylor; ‘‘ Moments in the Mount,” by Mathe- 
son; ‘* Endeavors after the Christian Life,” 
by Martineau. Next come books of devo- 
tional poetry, such as George Herbert’s 
Poems, “ Lyra Germanica,” and Keble’s 
“ Christian Year.” 

But any reading of such literature, to be 
of value, must be meditative reading. It is 
useful only as it is food for thought and 
inspiration to life. One might as well read 
the daily paper as a devotional book, if he 
reads the devotional book as most of us read 
the daily paper. For example: You read, 
“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.’”’ Stop and think. 
Has any one trespassed against you? If so, 
do you feel toward him as you wish your 
Father in heaven to feel toward you? If 
not, then change at once your attitude toward 
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the wrong-doer. If you remind yourself of 
what is your duty toward your brother, only 
to resolve not to fulfill it, your devotional 
reading has been worse than useless. Or 
you read in Thomas 4 Kempis, “If thou 
canst not make thyself such as thou wouldst 
be, how canst thou have another to thy 
liking ?”’ Stop; reflect. Are you more anx- 
ious to make over your husband or your 
friend than to make yourself over? If so, 
consider whether it is not better to abandon 
the first task and take up the second. The 
reading of devotional literature is valuable as 
an inspiration to life only as we follow the 
clues to life which it puts into our mind. 

Ill. The third method of developing the 
spiritual life is beginning to practice the per- 
sonal expressien of such life as we possess. 
Paul says: ‘‘We know not what we should 
pray for as we ought.” If this is true in 
your experience, if you find prayer difficult, 
take the expressions of devotion which litera- 
ture affords you and make one of these your 
own. Select a Collect from the Book of 
Common Prayer, or one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s prayers, or one of Mr. Beecher’s, 
and offer it as your own. You do not begin 
by extemporizing music ; you play what some 
one else has written. Pray as you play. 
Accept the devotional experience of another 
and make it yourown. And if you cannot 
address it to God as a petition, if he seems 
too far away, or too obscure or chimerical or 
unknown, express it as a wish, an aspira- 
tion. Says Sabatier: “Perhaps a history 
of prayer would be the best history of the 
religious development of mankind. ‘The his- 
tory would be seen to commence in the crudest 
cry for help and to complete itself in perfect 
prayer, which, in the life of Christ, is simply 
submission to and confidence in the Father’s 
will.” Do not expect to begin your devo- 
tional life where Christ’s earthly life cul- 
minates. Do not expect to make his prayer 


‘in Gethsemane yours at the very outset of 


your life. 

To develop in one’s self the spiritual life 
there are these three rules : 

‘Familiarize yourself with the spiritual life 
of others. 

Read, meditate, and apply to your own 
life the spiritual experiences of others. 

Express simply and sincerely such spiritual 
life as you possess, even if you possess noth- 
ing more than an appreciation of spiritual 
life and a desire to possess it. 

Lyman Apport. 














THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
A POLL OF THE FOREIGN PRESS 


MEXICO 
r \HERE is chaos in Mexico. It affects 
Mexicans with misrule. It also 
affects Americans in Mexico. It 
affects all foreigners there. 

Three generations ago we began to take a 
certain course concerning the republics of the 
American hemisphere. We need to take this 
course all the more when one of the repub- 
lics is our next-door neighbor and when it 
lies between us and the Panama Canal. 

Foreign newspapers, as well as our own, 
were quick to see this. For instance, a year 
ago, the Washington correspondent of the 
London “ Times,” speaking about Secretary 
Knox’s journey to the Central American 
republics, and the closer relations which must 
be formed between the United States and 
them, remarked: ‘Even apart from the 
Canal, Central America and Mexico must 
now be the primary concern of those who 
are called upon to interpret and enforce the 
policy formulated by President Monroe.” 

For a fortnight the disasters of the Madero 
Government in Mexico specially imperiled 


the lives and property of many thousand for- 


eigners. Most of them were Americans. 
Did we intervene by armed force ? No. Why ? 
First, because there has been no general attack 
upon foreigners as such, and thus our mili- 
tary protection of them was not absolutely re- 
quired. Second, because most Americans in 
Mexico urged against it, pointing out that 
if we decided to intervene they would be 
killed before help could come, all Mexican 
parties would be united against us, and the 
establishment of law and order throughout 
the country would cost the-service of, say, 
three hundred thousand men fora long time— 
“for ten years,” thinks the London “ Morn- 
ing Post.” That paper adds: 

It would be war in its most savage form that 

- would cost the United States enormously 
in lives and money; that would make all the 
world poorer, for millions of British, French, 
and German capital would be rendered non- 
productive during the continuance of the war 
or swept away entirely by the destruction to 
property, and it would be years before the loss 
could be repaired. 

Did the foreign governments intervene by 
armed force? No. Why? Because they 
respect our purpose and capacity in uphold- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. 
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A DEVELOPING DOCTRINE 


What is the Monroe Doctrine? Its first 
terse outline was in President Monroe’s Mes- 
sage of 1823: 

The American continents . . . are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European Powers. 

This should. be read in connection with a 
longer sentence in the same Message : 

With the governments which have declared 
their independence and maintained it... we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. 

The Monroe Doctrine has proved to be 
not only a continuous but also a developing 
policy. In 1845, when the Northwest bound- 
ary was an issue, President Polk extended 
the Doctrine to include acquisition by volun- 
tary transfer or conquest of occupied terri- 
tory. In 1912 it was extended by the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by Mr. Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, and passed by the Senate: 

When any harbor or other place in the Amer- 
ican continents is so situated that the occupation 
thereof for naval or military purposes might 
threaten the communication or the safety of the 
United States, the Government of the United 
States could not see, without grave concern, the 
possession of such harbor or other place by any 
corporation Or association which has such rela- 
tion to another Government, not American, as 
to give to that Government the practical power 
of control for naval or military purposes. 

In general this resolution was favorably 
received by the foreign newspapers. They 
admitted that, in case of hostilities, foreign 
corporations, if allowed a home on American 
soil, might ally themselves with foreign states 
and thus constitute a menace to international 
peace. A foremost exponent of British 
thought, the London “ Spectator,’’ averred that 
the Senate resolution was well within the pur- 
pose, if not within the actual words, of the 
original Monroe declaration. ‘ Foreign cor- 
porations and foreign governments are not 
identical things, but in certain circumstances 
the one may easily be turned to the use of 
the other.” The “ Spectator ” added : 

From the point of view of Great Britain, this 
action of the Senate need cause no uneasiness. 
With the principle of the Monroe Doctrine we 
are familiar, and Mr. Lodge’s resolution does 
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not really go beyond it. It is’ hardly possible 
thatit should injure any one in this country, 
and it certainly serves as a protection against a 
real danger. 

The enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine 
implies. our Government’s police power. 
Under that power we are expected to protect 
not only our own interests, but those of other 
countries, while we may not espouse their 
quarrels. Last summer, in Nicaragua, we 
showed. what we could do in that respect. 
The present Mexican chaos has given oppor- 
tunity, as was. expected, to:the foreign press 
to say exactly what it thinks of the Monroe 
Doctrine in general, and of its application to 
Mexico in particular. 

THE BRITISH PRESS 


Great Britain has now explicitly recognized 
the Monroe Doctrine. Recently Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, declared 
that ‘‘ the Americans have a pouicy associated 
with the name of Monroe, the cardinal 
point of which is that no European or non- 
American. nation should acquire fresh terri- 
tory on the continent of America. If it 
be—as I think it must be—a postulate of 
any successful arbitration treaty of an ex- 
tended kind that there should be no conflict, 
or possibility of conflict, between the national 
policies of the nations who are parties to it, 
this condition is assumed between us.” 

The Monroe Doctrine makes the United 
States ‘‘a mediator between the European 
and South American Powers,” the ‘“* Specta- 
tor” points out. Suppose “ France or Ger- 
many or Great Britain offended by some act 
of a South American state.” 

The Monroe Doctrine offers a way -out of 
these difficulties. It constitutes the United States 
a kind of buffer between the contending parties ; 
it provides a means of reconciling our interests 
and theirs without demanding an unconditional 
surrender on either side. But it does not do 
this without laying a very real burden on the 
United States. 

In this Mexican case the burden, to be 
worth bearing, must be heavy, in the “ Spec- 
tator’s ’’ opinion, as it concludes: ‘* What, as 
friends of America, we devoutly hope will 
not take place, is armed intervention with an 
inadequate force. ‘That way lies madness.” 

The less well-informed London “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’ recently said that it would be time 
enough for the United States to warn off 
other nations from “Tom Tiddler’s Ground ”’ 
when the American Nation “ practices what 
it preaches.”” We read: 


The action of the United States Government 
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in annexing Porto Rico, acquiring the naval 
base at Guantanamo, and assuming ‘control: of 
the Canal Zone in Panama was doubtless justi- 
fied’ by necessity. . . . But we think that, inter- 
national relations in regard to the American 
hemisphere would be made easier and the under- 
lying principle of the Monroe Doctrine made 
more acceptable to other Powers if the oppor- 
tunity were taken to reaffirm the determination 
of the United States to seek no further territorial 
expansion, and to avoid the same kind of color- 
able acquisition of places convenient for nayal 
bases which the Senate declares it. would view 
with “grave concern” on the part of other 
nations. 

Evidently the editor was unaware of the 
reported statements of our Secretaries of 
State that we seek no further territorial 
expansion. Now, however, regarding Mex- 
ico, he says that if we should determine to 
send forward the troops assembled in Galves- 
ton no objection should come from. .“ those 
who hold that the assertion of that [the Mon- 
roe] doctrine carries with it a corresponding 
obligation to maintain a decent standard of 
law and order in the states to which it 
applies.” 

In the same strain the Leeds “‘ Mercury ” 
says that the question now is, What will the 
United States do to act up to the Monroe 
Doctrine and to put a stop to the horrors that 
continue to be enacted in Mexico? The 
“Mercury ” concludes that “the United 
States will not tolerate the interference of 
European nations in the control of Southern 
republics, and it is only right she should her- 
self act when matters reach such a pass as 
now prevails in Mexico.” 

“Threats have been freely used in the 
United States that the murder of ex-President 
Madero would mean intervention,” chronicles 
the Manchester ‘“ Courier,” and concludes: 
** We donot believe that this will be the case.” 

“* We can well believe that President Taft 
is sincere,’ says the London “ Westminster 
Gazette,” “ when he says that he sees no cause 
for intervention in the ‘ deplorable occurrence 
of Sefior Madero’s death.’ ” 

The Birmingham“ Post”’ seems aloneamong 
foreign newspapers in uttering the warning 
that the moment our troops enter the country 
“the Monroe Doctrine. controversies will be 
rearoused in some form, or another and 
there will be the obvious ‘isk of America’s 
action being misunderstood and resented in 
Europe.” 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 


That risk seems to be reduced to a mini- 
mum, if we may believe the papers published 


























on the continent of Europe. Certainly their 
tone is strikingly different from that of 
fifteen years ago, just before the Spanish 
War began. But in one respect their com- 
ment now is the same as then, namely, that 
‘‘the Monroe Doctrine is as strong as are 
the American army and navy, and no 
stronger.” 

With regard to Mexico, the general im- 
pression abroad is that some kind of inter- 
vention is ultimately inevitable, and that with- 
out it Mexico will degenerate into the condi- 
tion of a Central American Republic, with a 
continuous succession of revolts. 

German comment has a special interest 
because German newspapers long treated the 
Monroe Doctrine as a “‘ dog-in-the-manger ” 
policy; that is to say, they accused us of 
refusing to accept our responsibility for order 
in South and Central America, and declining 
to let any European nation accept such 
responsibility. As to present-day Mexico 
the German papers are pessimistic. Ten 
years ago the “ Berliner Tageblatt”’ thus 
put itself on record: ‘ It cannot be too often 
repeated that, whether the Monroe Doctrine 
is a part of the international law or not, we 
recognize it not only because we must, but as 
a matter of principle ’’—up to that time the 
most explicit admission recorded in Germany. 
‘The “ Tageblatt ”’ now proceeds to apply it 
to the following conditions : 


It is improbable that out of such atrocities, 
which can exist only in half-civilized states, per- 
manent peace and order can be developed. It 
cannot be denied that the lawlessness with which 
Huerta inaugurated his régime may lead to the 
worst anarchy Mexico has known in thirty years. 

A real revolution brought Madero to the head 
of the Government, but Huerta governs only 
through terror. 

Should it come to events affecting the inter- 
national status of Mexico, endangered Mexicans 
cannot blame any one outside of their own 
country. They have shown little capacity for 
self-government. 


The Berlin “ Vossische Zeitung” thinks 
the outlook for peace and the restoration 
of order less to-day than ever: “ In North 
and South of the republic reign murder and 
lawlessness. There is no ‘ strong man,’ so 
Mexico is surely steering toward a state 
similar to that of Cuba.”’ Reverting to the 
Monroe Doctrine, “‘l'ante Voss’s”’ view is 
that “ no logical objections can be raised to 
the doctrine.” The paper adds: 


It is for North America a matter of National 
sentiment and National business, and any at- 
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tack on it from this side of the ocean would 
be mere tilting at windmills. Since France’s 
luckless adventure in Mexico there has been no 
instance of an attempt to upset the doctrine 
during the last hundred years. Onthe contrary, 
European possessions on the American hemi- 
sphere have been steadily dwindling by revolu- 
tion and sale. - 


THE JAPANESE PRESS 


In Asia the most interesting views are, of 
course, those of the Japanese papers. The 
‘“‘ Nichi-Nichi,” of Tokyo, for instance, is 
pleased that our influence is steadily extend- 
ing over Latin America. “If the Latin- 
American republics prosper and progress 
under the protection of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,’’ we are told, “‘ Japan has every reason 
to be thankful to the United States; for the 
prosperity of those sister republics will doubt- 
less prove a potent auxiliary to the extension 
of our trade across the Pacific.” The Tokyo 
paper adds that Japan has no territorial am- 
bition “ either in Mexico or in South Amer- 
ica,’’ and that her aspirations on the American 
continent are purely commercial. The Tokyo 
‘*Jiji’’ takes the same view as does the 
“ Nichi-Nichi ” concerning. the Monroe Doc- 
trine’s status, and in particular concedes that 
it deserves respect on the part of foreign 
Powers because the Latin-American repub- 
lics seem willing to acquiesce in the influence 
of the United States. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN PRESS 


Most interesting of all comment, however, 
is that of the Latin-American press, because 
Latin America is chiefly affected by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The views of South American 
papers are summed up by “ La Tribuna,” of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and “* El Mercurio,” 
of Valparaiso, Chile. ‘ La Tribuna ” rejoices 
in the end of the Mexican crisis. It fears, 
however, that fresh trouble may arise, pro- 
voking intervention by the United States. 
Then South American nations might protest. 
‘“‘ El Mercurio ” declares that Mexico’s condi- 
tion inspires pity, but that President Taft’s 
reply to Madero’s letter concerning interven- 
tion was sensible, and that the present situ- 
ation in Mexico prevents serious action by the 
United States, whose Government wishes to 
show itself just and magnanimous for both 
political and commercial reasons. The news- 
paper thus concludes: “ We do not believe 
in intervention, but, should it come, we must 
inquire before judging whether it is just or 
necessary or inevitable or humanitarian.” 
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“WHO BROKE THE WINDOW ?” 
THE DEBATE IN LEE’S CREEK SCHOOL 


HEN we asked our readers, ‘‘ Who 

WV Broke the Window ?” we did not 

know it was going to become a 
National question. Apparently, however, if 
we can judge from the letters we have 
received, it has aroused as much interest as 
the trust question, or the tariff question, or 
the conservation question. We ought not 
to have been surprised, for it concerns fun- 
damental questions of conduct and character. 

That this is a National question is indicated 
by the fact that letters have come to us from 
every part of the country: from the north- 
east corner in Maine, from the southwest 
corner in California, from the northwest 
corner in Washington, from the southeast 
corner in Florida. One newspaper at least, 
the Detroit “ Journal,” has taken up the 
question and has opened its columns for the 
opinions of its readers. We heartily welcome 
the Detroit “ Journal” to the company of 
those who are discussing this question all 
over the Nation. 

When our readers, after last considering 
this question in council, dispersed, we said 
that we might call them together again to 
consider the question if a sufficient number 
of them wished us to do so. When a crowd 
gathers outside the closed doors of a meet- 
ing-place, it is pretty good evidence that 
they wish to meet. Such a crowd has cer- 
tainly been gathering, and we are going to 
throw open the doors. 

This week, however, we rule out adults. 
The only participants this time will be those 
who probably have the most intimate acquaint- 


ance with the subject—boys and girls in: 


school. 

For the benefit of those readers who 
have not followed the discussion from the 
beginning—and in order to follow it with 
interest and profit it is perfectly possible 
for any one to join our readers’ council at 


this point—we here restate the questions : 


Good and Bad are two ee each fourteen 
years of age. They attend the same school. 
One day Bad said to Good, “I am going to 
throw a snowball through the window.” Good 
made no reply. Bad threw the snowball and 
broke the window, and Good saw him do it. 
The next morning at school the teacher asked 
the pupils singly and privately the questions, 
“Do you know who broke the window?” and 
“ Who broke the window ?” 


1. What should Good say when the teacher 
—e him, “ Do you know who broke the win- 

ow ” 

2. What should Good say when she asked 
him, “ Who broke the window ?” 

3. Should the teacher have asked the boy 
these questions ? 

4. Should the teacher have the same right as 
the court in compelling Good to tell? 

Modern American schools are rapidly 
adopting systematic instruction in ethics. In 
your opinion, should children throughout the 
public schools be saught that it is their duty to 
tell the truth about wrong-doing when ques- 
tioned by a competent authority ? 


The first part of the discussion will be 
carried on by a class in English in the Wayne 
High School at Lee’s Creek, Ohio. Lee’s 
Creek is, we understand, on a rural free 
delivery route, but it is the seat of the Wayne 
Township Centralized Schools. When The 
Outlook which presented this question reached 
that part of Ohio, the teacher of that class, 
Miss Winifred Richmond, put the matter 
before her pupils.” We shall let her here tell 
our readers what she did: 


THE TEACHER’S LETTER 

I am a teacher of English in a country 
high school. When the article “‘ Who Broke 
the Window ?” was published in The Outlook 
a few weeks ago, it occurred to me to use it 
as a subject for debate in a second-year class 
consisting of ten boys and ten girls, ranging 
in age from fifteen to seventeen years. 

Accordingly, I read the statement of the 
case in the first division of the article, and the 
question was stated, “* Resolved, That Good 
should have told the teacher, when she asked 
him, who broke the window.”’ 

Two boys and one girl immediately ex- 
pressed themselves as believing the affirma- 
tive, two boys and two girls as believing the 
negative; the others, on the spur of the 
moment, were undecided, but four boys and 
two girls were willing to debate the affirma- 
tive whether they believed it or not, and 
every one else was willing to debate the nega- 
tive. So the teacher appointed an equal 
number on the negative. The debate came 
off the next day and was won by the negative. 
The pupils were then asked to prepare 
papers embodying their views upon the ques- 
tion. I am sending you a representative 
paper from each side, in the belief that they 
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are of interest as giving answers from the 
view-point of the children themselves. 

Only twenty per cent of the girls thought 
that Good should have told, against forty per 
cent of the boys. 

The boys and girls wish me to request The 
Outlook to indicate its answer to the ques- 
tion. The magazine itself is a sort of sine 
gua non in our English and History classes, 
and they have much respect for its opinion, 
though, being normal adolescents, they do 
not always agree with it. 

WINIFRED RICHMOND, 
Principal Wayne High School. 
Lee’s Creek, Ohio. 

The Outlook appreciates the friendship of 
these young people. It has already given its 
answers in the issue for February 15. After 
receiving Miss Richmond’s letter we asked 
her to send all the other compositions. From 
those compositions we here reproduce before 
our readers, as best we can, the debate of 
the Wayne High School pupils, first present- 
ing the two compositions the teacher refers 
to in her letter. 


FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 

Resolved, That Good should have told on 
Bad. 

I think Good should have told on Bad 
because breaking the window of the school- 
house was a willful injury to public property, 
which is against the law. The teacher was 
doing her duty in trying to find out who com- 
mitted this act—and how was she to find out 
if Good did not tell, provided Bad would not 
confess ? 

If some one were to purposely break a 
window of your home, would you not be 
grateful to your next-door neighbor, who 
chanced to see the offender do it, for telling 
you who did it? Of course you would! 
Well, then, Good should take: the same atti- 
tude of loyalty toward his school and be 
willing to tell who broke the window. 

However, it is very unfortunate for the 
affirmative side that the story says that Bad 
told Good that he was going to throw the 
snowball and Good did nothing to prevent his 
doing so. He should have tried to stop him 
and show him that it was not right. 

Respect for the teacher and her authority 
should have prompted Good to tell who broke 
the window when the teacher asked him. 
The teacher in a school should have the same 
right to exact the truth from pupils that a 
court does from witnesses. A certain well- 


known historian has said of the Roman 
youths that into them the virtues of obedi- 
ence and deference for authority were in- 
stilled.. When the youth became a citizen, 
obedience to magistrates and respect for law. 
were with him an instinct, and, indeed, almost 
a religion. The exercising of the parental 
authority taught the Roman how to com- 
mand as well as obey—how to exercise 
authority with wisdom, moderation, and jus- 
tice. Let us apply this to the case of Good 
and Bad. Good will show his respect for 
authority in telling on Bad, and Bad will learn 
that he cannot do mean little things for spite 
whenever he wishes. Both boys will learn 
lessons which will ‘help to make them better 
citizens when they are older. 

It is very necessary for every State to 
have its laws. The next necessity is to have 
them enforced, and citizens of the State (if 
they are good ones) take pride in living up to 
them, and helping to enforce them. A 
school is very like this. It must have its 
laws or rules ; the teacher must do her best to 
enforce them, and the pupils should take 
pride in doing what they can to enforce the 
laws of their school. Good will be doing 
nothing more than his part if he tells. He 
should take pride in doing what he can in 
enforcing the school laws. He is learning to 
become a good citizen. 

Good might be helping to keep some one’s 
good character by telling on Bad, for might 
not the teacher suspect an innocent party, if 
he did not tell? In asking each one the 
question, “ Do you know who broke the win- 
dow ?” and upon receiving negative answers, 
she might suspect some one not only of 
breaking the window but also of a falsehood. 
Thus some one’s character might be marred 
in the teacher’s eyes. 

Very probably Good will lose Bad’s friend- 
ship, but I do not think that would be such 
a great loss. Does it seem profitable to be 
popular withevery one? I think not. Good 
may be called a “ tattletale,” but if he hesi- 
tates on account of that he isa coward. He 
need not rush to get a chance to tell; but 
when the teacher asks him privately, the thing 
for him to do is to tell who broke the win- 
dow. HEteEn, Age 15. 


FOR THE NEGATIVE 
Resolved, That it was not right for Good 
to tell on Bad. 
First I want to ask this question: If Good 
was good and Bad was bad, what was Good 
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doing in Bad’s company? Did any of the 
great men, such as Washington, ever do any- 
thing that they knew to be wrong? ‘The 
answer must be, Yes. And you will wonder 
why. Simply because when Washington was 
a boy didn’t he take ‘the hatchet and cut 
down the cherry tree? Now you all know 
this to be true, and you will be compelled to 
answer, Yes. Now I will again ask the ques- 
tion: Why did he do this? He must have 
been a boy of some size, or at least have 
been large enough to know right from wrong. 
Now perhaps this boy didn’t really intend to 
break the window, and perhaps he didn’t 
realize the danger there was involved in 
throwing the snowball. Just imagine your- 
self to be in Bad’s position for a while. 
Would you enjoy going to school if you 
knew that some one was always standing 
around watching to see what you did, and 
the minute you made a crooked move they 
would run and report to the teacher? And, 
furthermore, any one that is always telling 
the teacher everything that happens is never 
liked by the majority of the scholars, and it 
is very seldom that a teacher holds a scholar 
in very high esteem who always has some- 
thing to tell. When the teacher asked Good 
the question, ‘* Do you know who broke the 
window ?”” he should have said, “I do.” 
But when the teacher asked, “ Who broke 
the window ?” he should have said, “ I posi- 
tively refuse to tell, because I have more 
respect for my fellow-student than to tell on 
him and cause him to undergo some severe 
punishment.” If Good had told on Bad and 
kept on telling every time he was asked he 
would probably cultivate a habit in himself 
so that he would want to tell everything he 
knew. And after a time he would become 
so that no one would put any confidence in 
him, and he would be enrdlled in the circle 
of village gossipers. Epison, Age 15. 


Now we shall ask the other members of 
the class in English to state their views for 
the benefit of the assembled readers of ‘The 
Outlook. 


ONE POINT OF GENERAL 
AGREEMENT 
By way of introduction it may be 
said that, with possibly only one exception, 
all the members of the class, whether they 
are arguing for the negative or the affirma- 
tive, appear to agree that Good made a mis- 
take in not remonstrating with Bad after Bad 
had announced that he was going to break 
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the window before he threw the snowbail. 
As one of the pupils says: ‘*Good should 
have tried to persuade him not to do it, and 
he should have told Bad that if the teacher 
should ask him who broke the window he 
would tell her; but Good did not make any 
reply, and it is said that ‘ silence gives con- 
sent.’”” As another of these pupils ex- 
presses it, when Good stood by and watched 
Bad throw that snowball he was in the wrong 
almost as much as Bad. Both of these take 
the negative side of the proposition. The 
same view is taken by debaters on the 
affirmative. For instance: ‘“ Good and Bad 
were of the same age, and Bad knew as well 
as Good that he ought not to break the win- 
dow.”” Only one pupil—who, by the way, 
takes the affirmative side—believes that Bad 
should not have remonstrated. ‘“ If Good 
would have tried to persuade him not to 
throw the snowball,” argues this pupil, ‘“‘ Bad 
would have called him a coward and would 
not have paid any attention to him. And 
besides, Bad was as old as Good, and if he 
had been caught in his wrongdoings before this 
he would not have thrown the snowball just 
to break the window.” 

The question whether Bad and Good were 
friends or merely schoolmates seems to have 
some bearing upon the issue in the minds of 
some of the debaters. 

The pupils take up, as will be seen, vari- 
ous aspects of the question. Each one con- 
tributes his or her special point to the course 
of the argument. In arguing the matter at 
the school each of these pupils stated the 
arguments in full. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that there should be here the repetition 
of arguments that was necessary when the 
compositions were submitted. The nega- 
tive and affirmative will be presented alter- 
nately, and as the negative is one in the 
majority, that side begins and ends the dis- 
cussion. 
GETTING HIS NEIGHBORS 

ON GOOD 

First, ‘Theodore, age sixteen, states his 
views on the negative side : 

“In the first place, the teacher should 
not have asked Good to tell on Bad, for 
that would get the pupils down on Good, 
and the teacher should have more respect 
for Good than to get his playmates down 
on him, as they surely would be if he told 
on Bad. 

“ If the teacher had asked Good, he should 
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net have told on Bad, even if it did make 
her mad. It would be better to have the 
teacher mad at you than all the boys, for 
you don’t generally have the teacher very 
long and you have to grow up with your 
playmates and they finally become your 
fellow-citizens. And they would not forget 
the way you told on them when a boy. 
Therefore you could not make a success 
in life, for nobody can make a success with 
his neighbors mad at him. 

“Of course the older people might not 
like Good if he did not tell, but what makes 
the difference? When you grow. up to be 
a man the older people will be dead and 
turned to dust, and the fellows you went 
to school with will still be with you. Of 
course I don’t mean by the preceding state- 
ment that you don’t need the friendship of 
the older people, for you do need every- 
_body’s friendship, but in this case it would 
be paying too big a price for the older 
people’s friendship.” 


THE CRIME OF DESTROYING’ 
PUBLIC PROPERTY 
” Next, in the affirmative, Ammi argues as 
follows : 

“| think Good should have told on Bad 
because the school-house window is public 
property, and in destroying public property 
Bad is committing a crime, and a criminal 
deserves to be caught and punished. 

“Tf, instead of throwing the snowball 
through the window, Bad was seen by one 
of your friends to be setting your barn on 
fire, and your friend told you about it, you 
would not after that call your friend a tat- 
tler, and you would be likely to have the 
boy severely punished ; because he was com- 
mitting a crime—a crime of destroying prop- 
erty other than his own. 

“Tt may be said that Good would lose 
the friendship of Bad if he tells on him. 
If Good is as good as his name implies, it 
would be just as good if not better for 
Good not to have Bad’s friendship, because, 
in being in Bad’s company, Bad would 
doubtless extend his bad influence over 
Good. 

“It would: also be better for Bad to be 
told on, as he would very likely be punished 
and would doubtless reform his ways and 
lead himself to a better life than the life of 
criminals. 

‘** The teacher should have the same right 
as the court in compelling Good to tell, be- 
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cause the school-house was placed in her 
care and it was her place to find out who 
disfigured the building and to punish him 
because he was a criminal.” 


STANDING UP FOR ONE’S FRIENDS 

Not so, says Bertha M., age. fourteen: 

“TI do not think that the teacher has the 
same right- that a court does in compelling 
a person to tell. She could find out some 
other way, or if she did not find out she 
should scold the pupils and tell them that 
that was against the rules, and ask them 
kindly not to do it again. I am sure she 
would have better results in asking this way 
than by compelling some one to tell. She 
may try to compel the pupils to tell, but that 
would not do any good although.she would 
punish them. 

“To the boy who stands up for a friend 
it makes no difference if the teacher does 
say he is a coward for not telling: he is 
always the one respected by his friends. 

“TIT do not think a teacher should have 
asked the boy these questions, for not many 
boys want to be a witness against their school- 
mates.” 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE, PRO 
AND CON 


Mildred, age fourteen, whom we have 


already quoted as being practically the only 


one of the pupils who thinks that Good 
would not have been justified in remonstrat- 
ing with Bad, argues on the affirmative 
side : 

‘*Good should have said, ‘ Bad broke the 
window,’ because Good knew. If he had 
not told, Bad would think Good would always 
shield him in any mischief he would attempt, 
and thus Good was harming Bad instead of 
helping him to bécome better.” 

Marguerite, age sixteen, disagrees, on the 
ground that confidence should not be vio- 
lated : 

** When a pupil tells on his playmates he 
is not held in high estimate by the pupils. 
For instance, if I should tell some one some- 
thing I did not want told, and if she told it, I 
surely would not think as much of her after- 
wards and would be very careful what I told 
her. I don’t think the teacher should have 
the same right as the court of compelling 
Good to tell. If he decided he would not tell, 
no one could force him to tell, although he 
might be severely punished. I don’t think 
the teacher should have asked these questions 
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-but should have found out some other 
way.” 

Fred, age seventeen, apparently does not 
agree with the view that keeping silence in 
such a case would violate confidence. He 
says : 

“The pupils would not have very high 
standards if they would get down on a boy 
for telling something that was a damage to 
the school-house. ‘The teacher should have 
asked the boy this question if she had no 
other way to find out. This was destroying 
the*school-house and costing money to get 
it repaired. And if the teacher did not find 
out who did this and punish him she would 
be to blame. Bad was destroying public 
property, and if he was in court he would be 
compelled to tell what he knew. Sol think 
he ought to be punished if he did not tell what 
he knew.” 

J. E. L., on the other hand, condemns 
such action very strongly : 

“It looks very sneaking and low-down for 
one boy to tell on another. Good should 
have answered, ‘I have nothing to say,’ 
when the teacher said, ‘ Who broke the win- 
dow ?? Why? Because the teacher is paid 
to teach that school and keep order, not to 


run around and ask one or two everything 


that happens. She should watch them and 
find out herself.” 


SHOULD BAD GET MAD? 

Jessie, age fifteen, believes that Good’s 
loyalty to the school and his self-interest 
should lead him in the same direction : 

‘I think Good should have told on Bad. 
If Good had any respect for the school and 
was loyal to it, he would have told on Bad. 
When Bad told Good he was going to throw 
the snowball through the window, he should 
have tried to discourage Bad from throwing 
it. Although it might have made Bad mad 
because Good told on him, it would have 
been better for Bad. Bad should not get 
mad, because it was for his own good and not 
for any one else. The teacher should have 
asked the boy these questions, because she 
had no other way of finding out who broke 
the window; and if Good had not told on 
Bad the teacher might have thought he did 
it, and I am sure Good would not have 
wanted to receive the punishment that rightly 
belonged to Bad. Even though he received 
a black eye from telling, the honor of the school 
is of more importance than the black eye. I 
do not think Good would be called a ‘ tattle- 
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tale’ for telling on Bad, because the break- 
ing of the window was a destruction of pub- 
lic property. He might have lost the friend- 
ship of Bad, but such friendship as that of 
Bad’s is not worth having.”’ 


WHAT GOOD SHOULD HAVE DONE 
~ Bertha, age seventeen, thinks that the fact 
that Good did not interfere in the first place 
was the controlling factor - 

“I think Good hdd plenty of time to per- 
suade Bad not to throw the snowball, or at 
least try to teli him it was not right. Good 
should then have told Bad he would have to 
tell who threw the snowball if the teacher 
should ask him. I think it would have been 
perfectly all right for Good to tell after he had 
told Bad he would have to if the teacher 
should ask him. I think Good should say 
he knew who broke the window; but when 
she asked him, ‘ Who broke the window ?’ he. 
should have refused to tell because he knew 
Bad was going to throw the snowball and 
didn’t say anything to him. When the 
teacher saw he did not want to tell on his 


_mate, she should not have tried to make 


him tell who broke the window. I think it 
was all right for the teacher to have asked 
the boy these questions, but I think she 
should not have tried to compel the boy to 
tell.”’ 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COURT 


Everett, age fifteen, says that if Good 
stood quietly by and made no remonstrance, 
“he was almost as bad as Bad.” On the 
other hand, if Good had remonstrated and 
had been ignored, he would have been “ per- 
fectly justified in telling on Bad,” although it 
would ‘“ be very hard to tell on a school- 
fellow.”” He continues : ‘ 

“‘ If Good were afraid to tell for fear of 
being called a tattletale or getting whipped by 
Bad, that would show him to be a coward. 
I do not think that the teacher shotild ask 
these questions of the boy unless it were 
absolutely necessary. 

“I do not think that the teacher should 
have the same right as the court in compel- 
ling Good to tell, as these two institutions are 
widely different. The purpose of. the court 
is to find out all about any crime that has 
been perpetrated, while the purpose of the 
school is to educate the children. There- 
fore nobody but the court should have the 
power to compel a person to tell anything 
they might want to know.” 
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This distinction that Everett makes be- 
tween a court and a school is one which no 
other person arguing in the affirmative, so 
far as we remember, has made. It prevents 
him from believing that Good should be made 
to tell, though it does not prevent him from 
believing that Good should tell voluntarily. 

Naomi, age sixteen, on the other hand, 
who notes this distinction, comes to quite the 
opposite conclusion : 

* | don’t think it is right for pupils to tell 
on each cther. And it was not right for the 
teacher to.ask her pupils these questions, be- 
cause she should not expect so much out of 
her pupils, and not depend upon her pupils 
to find out about a crime one of them com- 
mitted, because it is her business to keep her 
eyes open and know these things for her- 
self.” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Earl, aged sixteen, places the emphasis on 
the necessity for protecting property rights. 
He declares that Bad was old enough to 
know that what he did was wrong. “ By 
doing so he was committing the crime of ‘ the 
Destruction of Property.’” As to Good’s 
responsibility, this pupil argues : 

~ «* Tf he had told who it was, and Bad had 

been corrected, it would probably have 
broken him of such mean habits. On the 
other hand, if he had told a falsehood about it 
and Bad had not been found out, he would 
probably have gone on in this way and would 
in most cases land in the penitentiary. In 
my opinion, children should be taught to tell 
the truth when asked.” 

Imo, aged fifteen, does not think that 
Good has any such responsibility in the mat- 
ter as the teacher has, arguing : 

‘‘He should say he did not care to tell 
because he did not think it was right to tell 
on schoolmates and it wasn’t his place to in- 
form the teacher of the wrongs going on in 
the school. I think it was all nght for the 
teacher to ask these questions, and if he cared 
to tell all right, but I do not think it would 
be right for her to try to compel him to tell 
if he did not want to.” 

Hazel, aged sixteen, seems to feel, how- 
ever, the importance of the teacher's respon- 
sibility : 

‘*] think it was all right for the teacher to 
ask the boy these questions, for perhaps she 
had no other way to find out. Although it 
would have made Bad mad at Good for tell- 
ing, he would not have stayed mad at him 
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very long. Even though Good would be 
called a tattletale, that would not have made 
a bit of difference to Good. If Good had 


told the teacher he did not know who broke 
the window he would be telling a falsehood, 
and therefore would not be any better than 
Bad ; and of course any one would not want 
to be compared with any boy that was mean 
enough to break a window with a snowball.” 


BAD’S FEELINGS 


Frank, on the other hand, has considera- 
tion for Bad’s feelings, and at the same time 
thinks that the teacher's confidence in her 
pupils might be injured by Good’s telling. 
Says he: 

“I do not believe that Good should have 
told, because if he had intended to tell he 
ought to have said something to Bad and 
given him warning. If Bad had wanted it 
told, I think he would have told it himself. 
If the teacher would ask Good about it, he 
should tell part he knew, but not all. It was 
all right for the teacher to ask and find out if 
she could. The teacher would not think any 
more of him if he had told all about it, for 
she would be afraid of telling him anything 
privately or a secret. She would be afraid of 
him telling it. If Good had been suspicioned, 
Bad should have come in and stood part of 
the blame and shame. If Good had told, 
perhaps part of his friends would be Bad’s 
friends, and this would have caused a hard 
feeling among all. Good’s friends were not 
afraid to put confidence in him. They were 
not afraid he would tell if he was asked, for 
he was not that kind of a boy.” 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
APPLIED 


Burch, age seventeen, puts the emphasis 
not on the school property as others do, not 
on loyalty to the school disclpline, not on 
Good’s self-interest, but on the reformation 
of Bad—a reformation that is worthy of sacri- 
fice on Good’s part : ; 

‘If Bad kept on doing these little tricks, 
and was not corrected, he would not make 
the right kind of man for a citizen of the 
United States. If Good told on Bad, Bad 
was punished and in most cases would not 
have to be again. Good would probably 
lose Bad’s friendship for a while, but after a 
time they would be friends again.” 

- Bryan, age sixteen, now concludes the dis- 
cussion with an argument on the negative by 
an appeal to the Golden Rule : 


VARIOUSLY 
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“Resolved, That Good should not have 
told on Bad. Why? Because Bad’s feelings 
might be very sensitive on this subject, and in 
doing so Good might have hurt him so much 
that Bad would have an ill feeling towards 
Good. Again, if Good was in Bad’s place, 
would Good want Bad to tell on him ?” 

With many thanks to these school-boys 
and school-girls for their contribution to the 
debate, The Outlook concludes this discus- 
sion by the young people themselves with 
two pieces of testimony-—one from North 
Carolina by way of Chicago, the other from 
Massachusetts : 


A NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL-BOY 


I am a boy seventeen years old. My 
parents being dead ever since I was two 
years old, I was raised by an aunt. Ske 
taught me to be very religious, and I soon 
got the “ tell-tale ” habit. 

I went to school in a town in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. 

When the teacher asked who did this and 
that, I was about the first one to up and tell 
on some one. I was disliked by the boys, 


and was never chosen to take part in any 
ball games or anything of the sort. 
I noticed one phrase in the issue of 


February 15. 
tell.” 

Upon being teased by my mates, I adopted 
this phrase, or something similar to this. 

I soon saw the difference. I was among 
those chosen for the games, and was liked by 
a majority of the students. 

I did not end a reckless boy, nor was I 
a “ tattletale.” 

No one, not even the teacher, likes a 
“scab ” or “ tattletale.”’ 

So I think it advisable for a boy to act in 
this way: If he knows, to tell the teacher he 
would rather not tell. 

If he .don’t know, to say he don’t, and 
stick to it. I do not think it right for the 
teacher to punish the whole class and force a 
fellow to make enemies for the sake of a 
window-glass. . 

A teacher generally has her suspicions as 
to who did this and that; if she would keepa 
lookout for the fellow she suspicioned and 
not punish the innocent. But most teachers 
are too young and inconsiderate. 

It is the BOY you are trying to save, not the 
window. 

I have adopted this plan, although I have 
not been to school for two years. I am now 


It was this: “I prefer not to 
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employed by a world-wide famous firm of 
Chicago, and I think myself very fortunate. 


E. H. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE ERASER AND THE WINDOW 

The discussion of the question, ‘“‘ Who 
Broke the Window ?’’ has interested me 
greatly. Iam a high school boy graduating 
this year, and even in high school the problem 
is most perplexing. The other day, during 
lunch period, a boy on one side of the room 
threw an eraser at another boy near the win- 
dow. ‘The missile missed its mark and broke 
the window. 

The teacher came in soon afterward and 
noted the broken window. He called the 
class to order and asked this question : 

** Who broke that window ?” 

Now the boy who had broken it had gone 
out of the room, intent on avoiding suspicion, 
and to this query there was no answer. 

The teacher repeated the question, and 
again there was no answer. Then he asked: 

“Is there anybody who knows anything 
about breaking the window ?” I had debated 
this question over in my mind before it had 
been put, and had come to my decision. 

I raised up my hand and was called to the 
desk. 

“What is it you know?” inquired the 
teacher. 

**T know all about it,” I said. 

“Tell me about it,” the teacher said. 

I thought for a moment before | spoke. 
Then I said: 

*T don’t want to say anything about it. 
Somebody broke it. I don’t want to get him 
into any trouble.” 

** You may have to tell,” said the teacher. 

*QOh, no!” I replied; “I don’t believe 
I'll say anything.”’ 

Soon afterward I was sent back to my 
seat, hardly knowing whether I had done right 
or wrong. When I got home I put the 
question to my parents. They agreed that I 
should have answered the teacher’s second 
question as I did, but the second one of the 
five puzzled both. 

* Why didn’t you tell who had broken the 
window ?” asked my father. 

“‘ Well,” I said, “I think it would be treat- 
ing that fellow mean. It was his question. 
It was his part to do what he wished 
about it. I had nothing to do with it. It 
was really none of my business.” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said father, “but suppose you 
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were walking home from school and saw a 
man assault another man, wouldn’t you think 
it your duty to tell what you had seen when 
asked ?” 

“ Surely,” I agreed, after some hesitation ; 
“but the school-room isn’t a court-room, is 
it 2” 

“* Well, what do you think ?” replied father. 
«« Aren’t there rights and privileges to'be set- 
tled in a school and nowhere else? Aren’t 
the teachers invested with as much authority 
over their pupils as magistrates have over the 
people ?” 

“IT guess you're right,” I said. “I can 
see where, by all the measurements of the law, 
I ought to have told the teacher the name of 
the boy who broke the window. But isn’t 
there something else in school life not found 
outside in the world? Isn’t there a feeling 
of union, trust, and simplicity there that 
stands directly inthe way of such.an answer ? 
The natural and right thing for me to have 
done, at least right in the eyes of discipline, 
would have been for me to betray that fel- 
low’s trust in his companions; ‘and that, it 
seems to me, would have savored of a quality 
that Americans despise above everything else, 
faithlessness and traitorism. Yes, the teacher 
had the right to ask these questions, but had 
not the right to compel me to tell.” 

““There’s something in that,” said father. 
“To question two you say ‘Yes,’ though, 
eh?” 

I nodded. 

“To question three you say ‘ Yes ;’ and to 
the fourth question what do you say? Has 
the teacher the same right as.a court in com- 
pelling you to tell ?” 

“ Father,” I replied, ‘ the average school-* 
boy knows but very little about court and the 
administration of justice. All his.associations 
tend to make him opposed to the right of 
any one to make him speak when he doesn’t 
want to. Everybody hates a squealer, no mat- 
ter who he is. And this is the soil where the 
teacher must sow his seed. Toa boy’s mind, 
the question, or rather demand, that he should 
* squeal’ on his fellow is absolutely unjust. 
I don’t believe there’s a boy in our school 
who will tell on another boy unless he wishes 
to do him harm for some reason. ‘To a boy’s 
mind there is no great virtue in telling about 
some one e¢lse’s fault. Let them take care 
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of their‘own transgressions. Hands off! At 
Jeast give a fellow a chance to confess his 
sin! If you can’t help him up, don’t pull 
him down. No, emphatically, is my answer 
to the fourth question.” 

Father was silent, but after a minute ‘he 
said . 

“The boy’s right, mother.” And then, 
“Do you think children ought to be taught 
to”—father fumbled for his paper before 
finishing, abruptly—“ tell on some one else ?”’ 

“No,” I replied. ‘ That question isn’t a 
question of law and order, it is a question of 
morals. There is in every boy’s heart a 
higher law, a law of loyalty, faithfulness 
which grown-ups seem to lack. Any attempt 
to prevent this ideal would doubtless result 
disastrously on the boy’s character. His 
ideals are a bit shady, to say the least ; his 
convictions are slowly shaping themselves 
into his character, which belongs wholly to 
him ; but if there is one virtue, one quality, 
which stands out above.all others in the ‘boy’s 
mind, it is the inborn tendency ‘to stay with 
a comrade through toil.and suffering, and to 
join with him in despising the squealer, the 
quitter. Andif children are taught that this 
feeling is wrong and foolish, what will become 
of their ideals that sooner or later make the 
man? What is it that we admire in all great 
men any more than their loyalty to their fel- 
lows? True, their loyalty never Jeads them 
into wrong-doing with a friend; but.can this 
be said of the culprit’s companions? Father, 
let me tell you, no good results ever come 
from a squealer in school. He violates. all 
that holds boys together, and, in addition, de- 
prives the culprit of his opportunity to come 
out, confess, and prove himself aman. And 
no one will admire him any more for his cour- 
age in confessing than his loyal cOmrades, 
and this same loyalty has ‘brought forth in 
this way many confessors in our school. <A 
comrade’s hearty approbation is the best goad 
anybody can have, and everybody, school- 
boy or outside, values it in this way. 


P. ‘M.. ARNOLD. 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


In a later issue The Outlook will publish a 
series of incidents which a number of readers 
are ready to tell out of their own‘experiences 


that will throw light on this very interesting 
question of conduct. 





THE PANAMA CANAL 
SHALL IT BE AMERICAN OR ANGLO-AMERICAN P 
: BY SAMUEL SEABURY 


JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


“ IT commend an American canal, on American soil, to the American people.”—GENERAL GRANT. 


“The policy of this country is a canal under American control. 


The United States cannot 


consent to surrender this control to any European power.”—PRES!DENT HAYES. 


INTRODUCTION 


S early as 1550 the idea of a canal 
A which should unite the waters of 

the Atlantic and of the Pacific was 
publicly discussed. From that time until the 
present idealists have dreamed and statesmen 
have struggled to bring about its realization. 
Difficulties—physical, financial, and_polit- 
ical—have barred the pathway which led to 
achievement. The treaty which the United 
States made with the Republic of Panama 
removed the legal and political obstacles in 
the way of commencing the task which had 
been solong in contemplation. Since that time 
the United States has acted with character- 
istic energy. One of the greatest engineer- 


ing achievements of mankind is being car- 


ried to a successful conclusion. The cost of 
the Canal to the Government of the United 
States will exceed $400,000,000. In the 
near future vessels of commerce will pass 
through the Canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It is estimated that within a year 
from the time it is opened a net tonnage of 
over 10,000,000 tons will use the Canal. 
Of this tonnage, not quite one-quarter will 
be engaged in American coastwise trade. 
The Panama route will have a monopoly of 
the traffic of Hawaii and of the west coast 
of North and South America, with the excep- 
tion of a small part of the trade of southern 
Chile, although it must compete with other 
routes for the large and valuable commerce 
of Pacific Asia and of Australia. The Canal 
will decrease the distance from New York 
to San Francisco about eight thousand five 
hundred miles, and from New York to Aus- 
tralia about four thousand miles. The sav- 
ing in time for a vessel of nine knots speed 
from New York to Iquique, Chile, one of the 
ports from which the heavy nitrate ship- 
ments are made, will be over twenty-three 
days. The trip from Liverpool to Iquique 
will be decreased nearly three thousand 
miles. The saving of time and money which 


will result to those engaged in the world’s 
commerce by the use of the Panama Canal 
cannot be calculated. 

The Panama Canal is the achievement of 
the United States alone. No other nation 
has aided in its creation. In August, 1912, 
the Act of Congress making provision for 
the permanent government of the Canal 
Zone became a law. The law exempts 
coastwise trade from tolls. This compara- 
tively unimportant provision and the pro- 
visions of the law which deny the right to 
use the Canal to vessels owned by railway 
companies and those violating the provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law have been 
made the basis of a formal Protest by Great 
Britain on the ground that’they are in con- 
flict with the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. That 
Protest raises questions of the utmost im- 
portance. The manner in which those ques- 
tions shall be determined will profoundly 
affect the commercial development and na- 
tional integrity of the United States. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CANAL 


A brief history of the Panama Canal is 
essential to an understanding of the present 
controversy. In 1846 a treaty was entered 
into between the United States and Colombia, 
then called New Granada. The treaty gave 
to the United States a right of transit over 
the Isthmus of Panama “ from the one to the 
other sea.’”’ ‘The Panama Railroad, which 
was completed in 1855, was a result of this 
treaty. In 1849 the United States entered 
into a treaty with Nicaragua which provided 
for the construction of a ship canal from 
Greytown (San Juan) on the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific coast by way of the Lake of Nica- 
ragua. Great Britain, claiming a Protectorate 
over the Mosquito Indians, in whose territory 
the Atlantic end would be. placed, insisted 
that it alone should dictate the terms upon 
which the Nicaragua route should be opened. 
The British claim was in defiance of the 
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Monroe Doctrine and without moral or legal 
basis. 

Mr. Lawrence, United States Minister at 
London, presented the protest of his Govern- 
ment. It was ignored. Sir Henry Bulwer, 
the British Minister at Washington, realizing 
that Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State in 
President Zachary Taylor’s Cabinet, had been 
alarmed by other acts of British aggression 
involving the seizure of Tigre Island, ignored 
Mr. Lawrence, and concluded the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty directly with Mr. Clayton. 
‘This treaty was ratified July 5, 1850. The 
treaty provided that neither Great Britain nor 
the United States should ever obtain or main- 
tain for itself any exclusive control over the 
Canal or erect fortifications upon it, nor 
occupy or exercise any dominion over any 
part of Central America; and that, in the 
event of war, the vessels of Great Britain or 
the United States must be permitted to pass 
unmolested, and that both parties should 
guard the safety and preserve the neutrality 
of the Canal. ‘The treaty also provided that 
the parties to it had been actuated, not only 
by the desire to accomplish a particular ob- 
ject, “‘ but also to establish a general princi- 
ple,’ and that ‘ they hereby agree to extend 
their protection, by treaty stipulation, to any 
other practicable communication, whether by 
canal or railway, across the Isthmus. . . and 
especially to interoceanic communications . . . 
which are now proposed to be established by 
way of Tehuantepec or Panama.” 

By this treaty Great Britain tied the hands 
of the United States and reserved to herself 
the absolute power of obstruction. It is un- 
necessary to comment upon the opposition 
which the American people manifested to 
this treaty, or to trace the many diplomatic 
controversies which arose in regard to it, or 
to note the forcible objections which Seward, 

_Evarts, and Blaine felt compelled to make to 

it. The significant fact to be here noted 
is that, until the treaty was superseded in 
1901, it presented a complete bar to the 
efforts of the United States to secure the 
building of the Canal. 

In 1878 the Wyse Concession was made 
by Colombia, and subsequently a French con- 
struction company was organized under the 
presidency of Ferdinand de Lesseps to build 
the Panama Canal. The prospect of the 
Canal under French control was cause for 
alarm in the United States. In a special 
message to Congress, March 8, 1880, Presi- 
dent Hayes asserted that the policy of the 
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United States required a canal under Ameri- 
can control. Mr. Blaine, in language so ° 
forcible as not to permit of misunderstand- 
ing, pointed out that the passage of the 
armed vessels of a hostile nation through the 
Panama Canal would be no more admissible 
than the passage of armed forces of a hostile 
nation over the railway lines joining the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores of the United 
States. The French Government gave the 
United States its assurance that it did not 
aim at political control, and expressed “ its 
firm purpose to allow the character of the 
enterprise inaugurated by M. de Lesseps to 
remain an essentially private one.” (See the 
“Treaty Regulations of the United States 
and Colombia,” by John H. Latané, Ph.D., 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
Science, 1903.) The failure of the French 
company in 1888 permanently defeated the 
efforts of M. de Lesseps, and the hope that 
the Canal would be built was again deferred. 

On November 18, 1901, the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty was concluded. It recites the 
desire of the United States and Great Britain 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal 
‘““by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient,’’ and to remove the objections aris- 
ing from the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty without 
impairing the ‘‘ general principle of neutrali- 
zation established in Article Eight of that 
Convention.” 

The First Article of the treaty provided 
that it should supersede the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. The Second Article provides ‘‘ that 
the Canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United 
States,” either at its own cost, or by gift or 
loan of money to individuals or corporations, 
or through subscription to or purchase of 
stock and shares. ‘This article also provides 
that the United States “shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construc- 
tion, as well as the exclusive right of providing 
for the regulation and management of the 
Canal.” 

The Third Article of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty deals with the neutralization of the 
Canal, and in its first subdivision provides 
that ‘ the Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these rules, on, terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against ahy such nation, or its citizens or 
subjects, in respect of the conditioris or charges 
of traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and 
charges shall be just and equitable.” 
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Article Fourth of the Treaty provides 
“that no change of territorial sovereignty or 
of the international relations of the country 
or countries traversed by the before-men- 
tioned Canal shall affect the general principle 
of neutralization or the obligation of the high 
contracting parties to the present treaty.” 
This clause was evidently inserted to guard 
against the treaty’s being impaired by 
changes in the South American Republics, 
but it did not contemplate the possibility of 
the United States acquiring the territory 
through which the Canal is tobe pierced. A 
study of the treaty in connection with the 
Convention of Constantinople and with a full 
understanding of the circumstances under 
which the treaty was made shows clearly 
that the acquisition of the Canal territory by 
the United States was not foreseen by either 
of the contracting parties. It should be 
noted that nothing contained in the treaty 
imposes any prohibition upon either of the 
contracting parties from purchasing territory 
to be traversed by the proposed Canal. 

On January 20, 1902, President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress a message recommending 
the construction of the Canal at Panama. 
His message proposed the purchase of the 
French rights for $40,000,000. Congress 


acted upon this suggestion and appropriated 
$170,000,000, and directed the President, if 
the consent of Colombia could not be ob- 
tained, to have the Canal constructed by the 
Nicaragua route at a cost not to exceed 


$180,000,000. The MHay-Herran Treaty 
between the United States and Colombia 
was then negotiated, by which Colombia 
was to grant the desired privilege in return 
for $10,000,000 and an annual rental of 
$250,000. The terms of this proposed 
treaty had been agreed upon between the 
accredited representatives of the United 
States and Colombia, and the Senate of the 
United States on March 17, 1903, ratified 
the proposed treaty. The Colombian Gov- 
ernment, however, sought to repudiate the 
promise of its representative, and indicated 
that it would ratify the treaty if it was paid 
$25,000,000. When the United States re- 
fused to yield to this demand, Colombia con- 
cluded that it. could not “ constitutionally ” 
comply with its promise to ratify the treaty. 
That the alleged constitutional objection was 
a mere pretense is evident from the fact 
that it could have been overcome by a pay- 
ment of $15,000,000 more than the United 
States had agreed to pay and Colombia to 
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accept. The action of Colombia in causing 
the proposed treaty to fail of ratification 
incensed and embittered the people of the 
State of Panama, whose interests would have 
been greatly promoted by the construction of 
the Canal. The attitude of Colombia served 
to intensify the spirit of revolt among the 
people of Panama, who for many years had 
been treated unjustly by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. This last act of Colombia showed 
such a total disregard of the interests of the 
people of Panama, and was instigated by 
motives so sordid and odious, that the State 
of Panama seceded from Colombia and 
established a provisional government. Within 
a short time the United States, Great Britain, 
and France recognized the independence of 
the new Republic of Panama. 

On November 18, 1903, M. Bunau-Varilla, 
the accredited representative of Panama, and 
Secretary Hay, signed the Treaty of Panama, 
which was duly ratified. This treaty grants 
the United States in perpetuity a zone of 
land and land under water for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
protection of the Canal, of the width of ten 
miles, beginning in the Caribbean Sea and 
extending to and across the Isthmus of 
Panama into the Pacific Ocean, with the 
exception of the cities of Panama and Colon. 
Certain other incidental territory and islands 
are also granted. The treaty grants the 
United States “all the rights, power, and 
authority ” within the zone mentioned “ which 
the United States would possess and exercise 
if it were the sovereign of the territory within 
which the said lands and waters are located, 
to the entire exclusion of the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, 
and authority.” Article Five of this treaty 
grants to the United States in perpetuity a 
monopoly for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of any system of communica- 
tion, by means of canal or railway, across its 
territory between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. In return for this grant the 
United States guarantees to maintain the 
independence of the Republic of Panama, 
and to pay Panama $10,000,000, and from 
nine years after the date of the treaty to 
make an annual payment of $250,000 during 
the life of the treaty. The Eighteenth Article 
of this treaty provides that ‘“ the Canal, when 
constructed, and the entrances thereto, shall 
be neutral in perpetuity, and shall be opened 
upon the terms provided for by Section 1 of 
Article Three of, and in conformity with all 
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the stipulations of the treaty entered into by 
the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901.” In 
considering this provision of the Panama 
Treaty, it is to be borne in mind that it is 
binding only-upon the parties to it. That 
treaty prescribes and defines the correlative 
rights and duties of the United States and of 
the Republic of Panama. _.It does not enlarge 
the rights of Great Britain in reference to the 
Canal. Great Britain was not a party to the 
Hay-Varilla ‘Treaty, and any obligation that 
was imposed upon the United States under 
it is due solely to the Republic of Panama, 
and is subject to any change that may be 
effected by mutual consent of the contract- 
ing parties. 

This historical outline makes clear the 
steps which the United States has taken and 
the difficulties which it has finally overcome. 
The territory through which the Canal is being 
constructed is subject solely to the sovereignty 
of the United States. Now that the United 
States has done everything requisite and 
necessary to make the Canal available for 
use, and has pledged itself to preserve to the 
commerce of the world the right to use it 
upon fair and reasonable terms, Great Britain 
comes forward to enter its Protest against the 


exemption of American coastwise trade, with 
which, under existing laws, foreign nations 
cannot compete. 


THE BRITISH PROTEST 


The Panama Canal Act, providing for the 
government of the Canal Zone and exempting 
coastwise trade from tolls, was enacted after 
a careful and scientific inquiry by Congress 
into the conditions affecting the Panama 
Canal. On December 9, 1912, Ambassador 
Bryce filed with the Secretary of State of the 
United States a Protest against certain pro- 
visions of the Panama Canal Act. The Pro- 
test was signed for the British Government 
by Sir Edward Grey. ‘The Protest is based 
on the contention that the provisions of the 
Panama Canal Act contravene the provisions 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The particu- 
lars in which this Act is claimed to be in con- 
flict with the treaty are: (I) The provisions 
of Section 5 of the Act, which confer upon 
the President, within certain defined limits, 
the right to fix the tolls, but provide that no 
tolls are to be levied upon ships engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States. 
There is also an exemption made pursuant to 
Article Nineteen of the Panama Treaty, accord- 
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ing to which the Republic of Panama has the 
right to transport over the Canal its vessels 
and its troops and munitions of war without 
paying charges of any kind. If the United 
States should yield to this part of the British 
Protest, it would be necessary for it to act 
in violation of its treaty with the Republic 
of Panama. It is claimed that these pro- 
visions, first, are in conflict with the rule 
established in Article Eight of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of equal treatment for Brit- 
ish and United States ships; and, second, 
would enable tolls to be fixed which would not 
be just and equitable, and would, therefore, 
not comply with Rule 1 of Article Three of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. (II) The pro- 
visions of Section 11 of the Act, which pro- 
hibit a railway company subject to the Inter- 
State Commerce Act of 1887 from having 
any interest in vessels which operate through 
the Canal, and that part of the same section 
which provides that a vessel permitted to 
engage in coastwise or foreign trade of the 
United States shall not be permitted to use 
the Canal if its owner is guilty of violating 
the Sherman An‘i-Trust Act. 

Both of these claims rest upon the assump- 
tion that the events which have occurred 
since the ratification of the .Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty can have no effect upon the validity 
of that treaty. In reference to the claim 
based on Section 11 of the Act, the Protest 
makes no argument, but calls attention to 
the fact that, if the provisions of that section 
are to be deemed applicable to British ships, 
the British Government reserves the right to 
amplify its Protest after further study of the 
question involved. ‘The reasons whicn im- 
pelled Congress to enact Section 11 of the 
Act are obvious. By these provisions it was 
sought to prevent monopoly of transportation 
in the Canal, and thus to keep the Canal 
open to the free competition of the commerce 
of the world. Experience has taught the 
lesson that, when the same company controls 
the means of transportation by land and sea, 
competition is rendered impossible. 

President Taft, in an effort to place upon 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty a construction 
which would make it adaptable to the changed 
conditions which have resulted since the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone by the United 
States, treated the words “all nations ” used 
in Subdivision 1 of Article Three of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty as excluding the United 
States. The British Protest refuses to accept 


this construction, and, referring to the argu- 
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ment of President Taft, announces plainly 
that “‘ His Majesty’s Government believe this 
statement of the case to be wholly at variance 
with the real question. They consider that 
by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty the United 
States has surrendered the right to construct 
the Canal, and that by the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty it recovered that right, upon the foot- 
ing that the Canal should be open to British 
and United States vessels upon equal terms.” 
Great Britain, therefore, having explicitly re- 
fused to be bound by any construction of the 
treaty which recognizes and makes allowance 
for the changed conditions which have resulted 
since the adoption of the treaty, squarely pre- 
sents to the United States the alternative of 
adopting an American Canal Policy or an 
Anglo-American Canal Policy. Under the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty Great Britain claimed 
to be a partner in the Canal enterprise with 
the United States. Under the British Pro- 
test, transmitted by Sir Edward Grey, Great 
Britain still claims all the benefits of a partner- 
ship, although all the burdens of the enter- 
prise are, under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
to be borne solely by the United States. The 
importance of the Protest consists, not in the 
fact that it relates to tolls, but in the fact that 
it carries with it the assertion that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty exists with the same force 
and effect to-day that it possessed before the 
United States became the sovereign over the 
territory through which the Canal is being 
constructed. If this claim be admitted, and the 
words “ all nations” as used in Subdivision 1 of 
Article Three of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
are to be regarded as including the United 
States, then the following consequences re- 
sult : 

The United States must impose the same 
rate of tolls upon its merchant ships, war- 
ships, or Government vessels that it does 
upon those of foreign nations; it can never 
blockade the Canal or exercise any right of 
war in it, even if it is itself a belligerent, and 
the representatives of the United States at 
Panama must open the locks and escort a 
hostile fleet through the Canal; if the 
United States becomes a belligerent it shall 
not revictual or take stores in the Canal, 
except when strictly necessary; it shall not 
embark or disembark troops or munitions of 
war in the Canal territory, and its own war 
vessels shall not remain in the waters adjacent 
to the Canal within the three-mile limit for 
longer than twenty-four hours at any one 
time ; and it cannot use: the plant and sur- 
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roundings of the Canal for any hostile pur- 
pose. 
In short, if the United States should be- 
come a belligerent it could not use its own 
Canal for naval and military purposes, and 
the Canal would be of no more strategic 
value to it than it would be to its enemy.! 
Indeed, in time of war, if the provisions of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty are to govern, 
our seacoast would be more liable to attack 
than it was before the Canal was built. 
Before the Canal was built the isolation of 
our seaboard furnished comparative protec- 
tion from foreign attack. The existence of 
the Canal will make our coast thousands of 
miles nearer to the shores of a foreign 
enemy. If the Canal shall be available to 
us for naval and military purposes, this dan- 
ger will be obviated. If it is not to be avail- 
able for these purposes, then we have 
increased the danger of our position rather 
than increased our safety. One has only to 
read the provisions of the six subdivisions of 
Article Three of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
to see at a glance that if one of these sub- 
divisions is binding upon us all are binding. 
The same obligation which would require us 
to levy equal tolls, as provided by Sub- 
division 1, would compel us to refrain from 
blockading the Canal or from utilizing the 
Canal for any military or naval purpose in 
the manner prohibited by the other subdivis- 
ions of Article Three. ‘The British Protest 
does not specifically claim that all of these 
provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty are 
applicable at present, but it attacks a com- 
paratively unimportant regulation of Congress 
upon a ground which asserts the binding 
effect of that treaty. The British Protest 
makes no renunciation of rights under the 
treaty. It does, however, recognize that, as 
a result of events subsequent to the treaty, 
the United States has “‘ become the practical 
sovereign of the Canal,’ and that all the 
provisions of the treaty are not to be deemed 
of the same force that they possessed when 
the treaty was concluded. The significance 
of this remarkable part of the British Protest 
will be commented upon below. For the 
present it is necessary only to note that even 
the British Government recognizes that a 


1 Jud 
asa reductioad absurdum. The reply to this argument, 
made by those who advocate the maintenance of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, is that, in time of war, all treaties will 
be abrogated ; but the whole trend of Judge Seabury’s 
argument is that the treaty was abrogated when _ the 
ce States acquired the Canal territory.—THE 

DITORS. 


Seabury is, of course. pouting these conclusions 
y 
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change in the status existing at the time the 
treaty was made has taken place, and that it 
is impossible to claim that the legal effect of 
the treaty has not been changed. 


THE STATE OF THINGS WHICH WAS THE 
BASIS OF THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY 
HAS CHANGED, AND THAT TREATY IS 
NOW VOIDABLE AT THE OPTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


It is a rule of international law, recognized 
among nations and publicists, that all treaties 
are concluded upon the tacit condition redus 
sic stantibus. If vital changes affecting the 
subject matter of a treaty take place, so that 
it cannot fairly be said that the parties con- 
tracted in reference to the changed conditions, 
the treaty is, by implication, abrogated. In 
other words, if the parties to a treaty con- 
tract on the basis that a certain condition or 
fact exists, and subsequently the condition or 
fact in reference to which the treaty is made 
is changed, the treaty is extinguished, and 
one of the parties to it cannot, in good faith, 
hold the other bound to perform all or any 
of its terms. The fundamental fact in ref- 


erence to which the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was made was that the Canal was to be con- 
structed in territory aliel to the United 


States. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty did not 
even definitely decide upon the Panama 
route, but provided for the construction of a 
ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans “ by whatever route may be consid- 
ered expedient.”” The treaty contemplated 
merely that the Canal should be constructed 
‘under the auspices ” of the United States, 
not in the territory of the United States. 
That the United States did not contemplate 
the actual acquisition of the territory in which 
the Canal was to be constructed is conclu- 
sively evidenced by the fact that the Senate 
ratified the treaty with Colombia, which 
merely provided for constructing the Canal 
“under the auspices ” of the United States, 
and did not contemplate the cession of terri- 
tory to the United States. The failure of 
Colombia to fulfill the promise of its accred 
ited representative, the bitterness and spirit 
of revolt which that refusal engendered 
among the people of the State of Panama, led 
to the revolution which resulted in the seces- 
sion of Panama from Colombia. The United 
States having been betrayed by Colombia, 
President Roosevelt, with characteristic 
genius, took the action which resulted in 
the United States securing the grant from 
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Panama. Under that grant the Canal Zone 
became part of the territory of the United 
States and subject to its sovereignty, and 
the United States from that time on pos- 
sessed the same exclusive rights over it that it 
possessed in reference to any other territory 
which it acquired by cession or conquest. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was made on 
the understanding that the Canal was to be 
constructed upon alien territory. For this 
reason the position of the United States 
relative to the Canal was regarded as analo- 
gous to the position of Great Britain toward 
the Suez Canal. Assuming that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty provides for equal rights 
in the Canal to Great Britain and the United 
States, although all the burdens of building 
and caring for it and policing it were to de- - 
volve upon the United States, the situation 
becomes radically different after the territory 
becomes subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States. Suppose, merely for the sake 
of argument, instead of acquiring the Canal 
Zone in Panama, the United States aban- 
doned that project and constructed the Canal 
from New Orleans to San Francisco, would 
it be contended that the Canal was subject to 
the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ? 
In legal effect and in principle the supposed 
case and the real case are identical. The 
treaty was made on the assumption that the 
Canal was to be built in alien territory. The 
condition in reference to which the treaty 
was made never arose ; and instead of the 
Canal’s being built in alien territory, it was 
built in territory of the United States. 

The juridical status of the Panama Canal 
is that of an artificially constructed waterway, 
constructed wholly by the United States for 
commercial and strategic purposes, entirely 
through territory of the United States, the 
exclusive right of control over which is vested 
in the United States. The legal position of 
the United States and Great Britain in refer- 
ence to the Canal stands, when the case is 
reduced to its simplest terms, thus: A and 
B contract that A shall endeavor to ob- 
tain an easement over the land of C, and 
if A succeeds, the easement shall be used 
equally by A and B, but without any prohi- 
bition in the contract against either A or B 
acquiring the fee to C’sland. Subsequently, 
C grants in fee the property to A and his 
heirs. The judgment of the private law of 
civilized states in such a case holds that the 
contract between A and B is no longer of any 
legal force or effect. 
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The principle asserted above—that. all 
treaties are concluded upon the tacit condi- 
tion rebus sic stantibus, and that, where the 
state of things which was the basis of the 
- treaty and one of its tacit» conditions no 
longer exists, the treaty becomes voidable, 
and either party may notify the other that it 
regards the treaty as abrogated—is sustained 
by authority. The principle was clearly 
recognized by Vattel (‘‘ Law of Nations,” 
Book 2, C. 13, S. 200), and by Grotius 
(“The Rights of War and Peace,’ Chap. 
XVI, S. XXV, et seq.), and, so far as I have 
been able to discover, is denied by none. 
Mr. Hall, in his work on International Law, 
points out that neither party to an interna- 
tional compact ‘can make its binding effect 
dependent at his will upon conditions other 
than those contemplated at the moment when 
the contract was entered into; and, on the 
other hand, a contract ceases to be binding 
_ so soon as anything which formed an implied 


condition of its obligatory force at the time | 


of its conclusion is essentially altered” (S. 
116). Mr. Hannis Taylor says: “ So unsta- 
ble are the conditions of international exist- 
ence, and so difficult is it to enforce a con- 
tract between states after the state of facts 


upon which it was founded has substantially 
changed, that all such agreements are neces- 
sarily made subject to the general under- 
standing that they shall cease to be obligatory 
so soon as the conditions upon which they 


were executed are essentially altered.” 
(“ Treatise on International Public Law,” 
Sec. 394.) Writing upon the same subject, 
Mr. Oppenheim says: “ It is an almost uni- 
versally recognized fact that vital changes of 
circumstances may be of such a kind as to 
justify a party in notifying an unnotifiable 
treaty. The vast majority of publicists, as 
well as all the Governments of the members 
of the Family of Nations, agree that all trea- 
ties are concluded under the tacit condition 
rebus sic stantibus” (Vol. 1, p. 550, Sec. 
539). ‘ 
That the circumstances have changed to 
such an extent that some of the provisions of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty are extinguished 
is impliedly conceded by Sir Edward Grey in 
the British Protest. He says: ‘ Now that 


the United’ Statés” has become’ the practical | 


sovereign of the Canal, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment do not question its title to exercise 
belligerent rights for its protection.” His 
statement suggests that, if it had been con- 
templated that the United States was to 
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acquire the territory through which the Canal 
should be constructed, clauses would have 
been inserted in the treaty which would have 
established the status of the United States as 
similar to that accorded Turkey and Egypt in 
reference to the Suez Canal. It is, of 
course, not improbable, if the possibility of 
the acquisition by the United States had been 
foreseen, that Great Britain would have made 
even this suggestion; but it ought not to 
be assumed that the United States would 
have consented to occupy toward its own 
Canal an attitude similar to that which Euro- 
pean Powers, under the direction of Great 
Britain, have accorded Turkey and Egypt 
toward the Suez Canal. 

Thestatement madein the British Protest in- 
dicates that the next contention of Great Brit- 
ain will be that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
has been constructively modified so as to 
make Articles Ten and Thirteen of the Suez 
Canal Convention applicable to the United 
States. However this may be, it is needless 
The important circumstance 
now to be noted is that although Great Brit- 
ain does not ask for a formal modification of 
the Hay-Pauncefote ‘Treaty, nor renounce 
any legal rights she may have under the 
treaty, the conce$sion is distinctly made that 
the changed conditions have modified some 
of the provisions of the treaty. Although 
this concession does not define which of the 
stipulations of the treaty the British Govern- 
ment considers to have been extinguished, it 
apparently concedes certain belligerent rights 
to the United States, which, if the provisions 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty were in force, 
the United States would not possess. There 
is no justification for the claim that the abro- 
gation of the provisions of the treaty has been 
bro tanto. If the state of things which was 
the vital condition of the treaty no longer 
exists, the whole treaty justly may be abro- 
gated. One thing is plain as to the legal effect 
of the treaty: either all of its stipulations are 
binding upon the United States, or none of 
them is binding. From a juridical standpoint, 
the change which has taken place is the most 
fundamental that could occur.: The very 
subject matter of the treaty, which the treaty 
contemplated should continue to be territory 
alien to’the United States, has beeome abso- 
lutely subject to the sovereignty of the United 
States. To hold, under these circumstances, 
that a// the terms of the treaty are binding 
upon the United States would be preposter- | 
ous, and does not seem to be claimed in the 
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British Protest. The same circumstances 
which felieve the United States of some of 
the terms of the treaty relieve it of a// of 
them. It can hardly be asserted, if changes 
so vital occur that some of the terms of a 
treaty are extinguished, one of the parties to 
the treaty can determine which of the other 
provisions of the treaty shall continue to be 
binding upon the other party to the compact. 
As some of the terms of this treaty are con- 
cededly no longer binding, none of them is 
binding if the United States shall so elect. 
The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty has now become 
voidable, and the United States is entirely 
justified, under accepted principles of inter- 
national law, in notifying Great Britain that 
it no lgnger considers that treaty to be in, 
force, 
American Canal Policy, this it must do. 

it does not do this, it must admit the claim of 
Great Britain to be an equal partner with the 
United States in the Canal enterprise. The 
latter course involves the establishment of an 
Anglo-American Canal Policy, in direct de- 
fiance of the Monroe Doctrine; and it will 
create an entangling alliance which in the 
future must inevitably be the source of dis- 
sension and strife. 


CONCLUSION 

The question has arisen whether the con- 
troversy as to the Panama Canal should be 
submitted to the Tribunal of The Hague for 
arbitration. Sir Edward Grey in the British 
Protest suggests that if the provisions of the 
Panama Canal Act to which objection is 
made are not repealed the question at issue 
should be submitted to arbitration. This 
suggestion involves the consideration of two 
questions : first, does the arbitration treaty 
require the submission of the question at 
issue to arbitration? and, second, if it does 
not so require, should the United States con- 
sent to the submission of this question to 
arbitration ? 

If existing treaties require the submission 
of the question to arbitration, the matter is 
settled, and nothing remains to the United 
States but to adopt this course. The Con- 
vention of 1899 for the Arbitration of Inter- 
national Disputes was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States subject to a 
reservation which is set forth at length after 
their signatures. 
lows: ‘‘ Nothing contained in this Conven- 
tion shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from 


If the United States is to adopt Y 
If 


That reservation is as fol-. 
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its traditional policy of not entering. upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions of policy or internal ad- 
ministration of any foreign state; nor shall 
anything contained in the said Convention . 
be construed to imply a relinquishment by 


' the United States of America of its tradi- 


tional attitude towards purely American ques- 
tions.” 

Inasmuch as the Panama Canal is con- 
structed in territory exclusively subject to 
the sovereignty of the United States, any 
question as to its control is a purely Ameri- 
can question, as to which the United States, 
in signing the treaty referred to, refused. to 
relinquish its traditional attitude. The tra- 
ditional attitude of the United States is incon- 
sistent with the submission to arbitration of 
any question as to a part of the territory 
over which its exclusive sovereignty extends. 
That the Monroe Doctrine represents the 
traditional attitude of the United States will 
not be questioned, nor will it be seriously 
urged that the United States should submit 
to arbitration the question as to whether it 
should adhere to or renounce the Monroe 
Doctrine as a part of its National polic 
That doctrine involves one of the very ques-} 
tions which the representatives of the United } 
States reserved the right to withhold from* 
arbitration. It has never been a doctrine 
which commended itself to European states- 
men, but it defines a policy essential to the 
development and National existence of the 
United States. The controversy as to the con- 
trol of the Panama Canal is of precisely the 
same character, and the reservation made by 
the representatives of the United States in 
signing the arbitration treaty relieves the 
United States from submitting this question 
to arbitration. As to whether it would be 
good policy to submit this particular question 
to arbitration may be safely left to the good 
judgment of the American Congress. Con- 
gress, realizing the unfortunate experiences 
which the United States has had in dealing 
with the Panama Canal, may well hesitate to 
jeopardize the present position which the 
United States has attained by submitting so 
purely an American question to the arbitra- 
ment of a foreign tribunal. 

The Treaty of April 4, 1908, between the 
United States and Great Britain provides 
that “ differences which may arise of a legal 
nature or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contracting 
parties, and which it may not have been pos- 
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sible to settle by diplomacy, shall bé referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the Convention of 
the 29th of July, 1899, provided, neverthe- 
less, that they do not affect the vital interests, 
the independence, or the honor of the two 
contracting states, and do not concern the 
interests of third parties.” 

This treaty imposes upon the United 
States no obligation to arbitrate the present 
controversy, because that controversy does 
not relate “to the interpretation of treaties 
existing between the two contracting parties.” 

It has already been pointed out that the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is now voidable and 
may be rendered void by the United States 
giving notice to Great Britain of the election 
so to declare the treaty. Moreover, it is 
plain that the present controversy falls 
squarely within the exception contained in 
the clause of the treaty quoted above. The 
question at issue does affect the vital inter- 
ests, the independence, and the honor of 
the United States. It is a question which 
does concern the Republic of Panama, and, 
therefore, is not referable as a matter of 
right under this treaty. The exemption of 
vessels of the Republic of Panama from tolls, 
under the provisions of the Panama Canal 
Act, was provided for in compliance with 
Article Nineteen of the Panama Treaty. The 
British Protest is against this provision of the 
Act. If this question is submitted to arbi- 
tration and should be determined adversely 
to us, the United States would be obliged 
either to comply with the award of the Arbi- 
tration Tribunal and violate its treaty with 
Panama, or to violate the arbitration award 
and comply with its treaty with Panama. 
The question at issue does, therefore, ‘‘ con- 
cern the interests of third parties,’’ and is one 
in reference to which the treaty provides that 
it need not be submitted to ‘arbitration. 

The adoption of an American Canal Policy 
is in accord with the best traditions of the 
United States. It is the only policy which 
can be pursued consistent with the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine. ‘The utterances of 
American statesmen which are sometimes 
quoted as favoring a contrary policy were 
utterances made on the assumption that the 
Canal was to be~built on territory alien to the 
United States. The position assumed by 
President Cleveland was based on the desire 
to avoid “entangling alliances”’ with the 
country through which it was supposed the 
Canal would be constructed. ‘lhe traditional 
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attitude of the American people in reference 
to the Canal was expressed by General Grant 
when the said, “I commend an American 
Canal, on American soil, to the American 
people.” After a century crowded with 
difficulties and vicissitudes, the Panama Canal, 
as the result of American genius, is about to 
be opened to the world. It is constructed 
wholly on territory subject to the sovereignty 
of the United States, and that country is 
shortly to determine whether it will pursue in 
regard to it an American Policy, or whether, 
disregarding the lessons of experience and in 
violation of American traditions, it will admit 
Great Britain as an equal partner in the 
enterprise. If an Anglo-American Policy 
is desired, the United States will comply with 
the demands contained in the British Protest. 
If an American Canal Policy is to be adopted, 
the Government at Washington will deal in 
no uncertain way with the British Protest. 
The present is no time for vacillation or hesi- 
tancy. The requirements of the situation 
demand that the Government at Washington 
shall plainly inform the British Government 


| that the conditions under which the Hay- 


Pauncefote Treaty was concluded have vitally 


_ changed, and that that treaty is now, under the 
| principles of international law, voidable, and 
_ give notice that the United States regards it 
\as without force or effect. 


Such action is required by every considera- 
tion of justice, and should be taken without 
equivocation. Any other course will involve 
gross injustice to the United States, and will 
serve only to postpone the time when the 
United States, in self-defense, will be com- 
pelled to take the position suggested. As 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is now voidable 
rather than void, the Government of the 
United States should see to it that no action 
or failure to act on its part shall be construed 
into a renunciation of the rights which at 
present, under well-settled principles, it pos- 
sesses. 

Just and courageous action on the part of 
the United States will remove all difficulties 
which are presented by the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty and leave the pathway free for the 
adoption of an American Canal Policy. An 
American Canal, constructed by American 
enterprise on American’ soil, subject to the 
absolute and exclusive control of the United 
States, will prove a safeguard in times of 
war, and in times of peace will confer the 
greatest benefits, not only upon the United 
States, but upon all mankind. 





WHAT HE LOST 
BY EDWARD A. STEINER 


mine has lived in New York—that is, 

he does business there. He really 
lives far enough away to escape the grind 
and grime and poverty of the big city. 
Somewhere on the fashionable edge of a 
suburb, among the like-minded, or the like- 
pursed, he does his sleeping and most of his 
eating. He also goes to church there, and 
occasionally he hears Home Missionary 
addresses about the dreadful problems of the 
dreadful city. On a recent visit he asked 
me to take him about and show him New 
York ; for he felt himself a stranger to it, 
knowing only the twenty blocks which lie 
between his business and the ferry. 

** What shall I show you ?” I asked. 

‘Take me,” he said, “‘ to the place where 
it is dirtiest and most crowded ; where I can 
experience some of the horrors we read 
about—take me to the East Side.” 

We went together on a Sunday afternoon, 
and within ten minutes of Fifth Avenue we 
were in the thick of humanity. 

I have waded against the breakers of the 
sea, and felt the sweeping waves driving me 
back, and shaking my frame; this was a 
similar experience, only the force manifested 
itself in flesh and blood, and not in wind and 
wave. Children of all ages, sizes, and kinds 
ran about, were carried by those who ran, 
or perambulated in baby-carriages. These 
horseless carriages are found on the East Side 
in the ratio of ten thousand to one automo- 
bile, and are less dangerous to the human 
race from many view-points, especially the 
biological one. The immigrant on the East 
Side holds the future more securely than those 
of us who live where the ratio between the 
baby-carriage and the automobile is reversed. 
‘There were no horrors visible. Of course 
there were some puny children and sickly 
men and women; but perhaps health and 
vigor were as evenly distributed as in the 
less crowded sections of the city where men 
and women are worn by leisure and not by 
labor. It was ahappy multitude. It knew 
the value of the Sabbath respite, and drew 
joy out of every bit of sunshine ; while every 
blessed plot of grass was as sacred as the 
prayer-rug of the Moslem. 

Of course we went into some of the cafés 
where the men greeted me with kisses, where 
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NOR a quarter of a century a friend of 


innumerable cigarettes were smoked, and the 
small talk of the home town and the home 
land was circulated. We saw card-playing, 
some mild gambling and some which was not 
mild; but my guest was not greatly shocked, 
for his wife belonged to a bridge club, and 
although he was a Presbyterian deacon he 
knew more about cards than that the ace of 
spades is black. 

When I saw that he had had his fill of the 
coffee-house life, I said: . 

“ Are you game ?” He answered: 

“ T am.” 

“ Well, then, let us visit some of the homes 
of these people.” 

** Ts there much danger ?”’ he queried. 

*“ Yes,” I said, “ there is—you might lose 
your prejudices.” 

So we climbed four stories of a tenement, 
bumping our heads against dark corners, and 
my friend nearly committed homicide by step- 
ping upon a real live child. I knocked at 
one of the doors, which was cautiously opened, 
and an eye peered through the crack; then a 
joyous shout of recognition was heard, and 
we were bidden to enter. 

It was the Christian Sunday, but in this 
Jewish home there was Sabbath cleanliness, 
and there were the odors of Sabbath food. 
The room was full of well-dressed girls, who 
showed the same proportion of gold teeth, 
raven locks obviously not their own, and 
beautiful complexions spoiled by powder, that 
we would have found on Fifth Avenue, or in 
my friend’s fashionable suburb. Shirt-sleeved 
men smoked cigarettes and women and chil- 
dren chattered. 

I introduced our host: “This is Mr. 
Abramovitz and his wife, and these are Leah 
and Rachel, and Moses and Maud. and 
Alfred and Donald, and Irma and Anna, and 
here is the baby—” 

** No, not ¢he baby,” the mother interrupted ; 
“since last year, blessed be God, there is 
another one. Here is she baby.” Andhere 
it was. 

It should be said that the children who had 
Old Testament names were born in Russia, 
the others, beginning with Maud, on the East 
Side. That did not end the introductions. 

*“ This is Mr. Brosalik, who is engaged to 
Leah; and this is Mr. Jacobson, who is en- 
gaged to Rachel.” And both the girls show 
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their diamond rings to prove that it is a 
“sure go.” : 

“This is my feller,” and Maud pushes for- 
ward an ungainly youth. Irma and Anna 
are also engaged—in chewing gum; and the 
baby, and the other baby, are held by admir- 
ing female relatives who also have other chil- 
dren with them. 

I watched my friend the Presbyterian 
deacon. He lives, that is, he resides, in a 
house with “ many mansions.” He has two 
children ; but one of them is away in school, 
and the other is in Europe. I looked for 
signs of displeasure in his face, but there 
were none. Irma was on one knee, Anna 
on the other, and soon he held the ex-baby 
in one arm. The baby stretched out her 
hand to the big man with the smooth face 
and the gold spectacles, which she grabbed 
as soon as she came within the proper dis- 
tance. My friend smiled. He rarely smiles, 
but it was a reawakening of an old smile 
which used to play upon his face when he 
held his own babies—which, however, was 
very seldom. The nurse said it was not 
good for babies to be trotted on the knee, 
and although he was master of many men, 
he was not master of his own babies. 

Now he was holding the tenement babies, 
and trotting them, and singing to them, and 
he seemed very happy in the crowded room. 

The subjects of conversation were not so 
soon exhausted as my friend expected. They 
talked about the plays, and about the Little 
Theater, which he had not seen; they dis- 
cussed Galsworthy, Ibsen, and Mrs. Fiske ; 
and of course they discussed politics. The 
minutes and hours swept by and my friend 
was still happy. 

Russian tea was served with delicious 
cake, and my friend the Presbyterian deacon 
smoked one, two, and more cigarettes, and 
before we knew it the sun was down, and 
the noise and tumult came more faintly 
through the windows. The babies grew 
cross and sleepy, and we made ready to go. 

‘“Come with us to the children’s hour,” 
Irma and Anna cried together. 

“IT take baby too,” the older one said. 

We went down the four flights, followed 
by noisy good-bys—down, one, two, or 
more blocks, and were halted by some fifty 
or more children making their way up the 
stairs to the Christodora settlement. It was 
not as yet an Institution, but a house, with 
a great spirit in it, and no cumbersome ma- 
chinery. These children were guests, not 
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problems to be solved or souls to be saved. 
They were just guests at the Children’s 
Hour. 

The room seemed to bulge with them. 
They sat down in relays, and stood till their 
weak knees tired, then sat down again, while 
others stood in their places. 

There were beautiful faces, some of the 
most beautiful I have ever seen. ‘There 
were curly, dark heads and golden locks, blue 
eyes and black eyes. Wistful, pathetic chil- 
dren, old before they were young; some 
burdened by hereditary curses, while others 
were strong, beautiful, spiritual, redeemed. 

‘“* Let us sing,’’ said the leader. 

My friend the Presbyterian deacon teaches 
a Sunday-school class in his beautiful suburb. 


’ They have a precentor and a section of an 


orchestra, but no such singing as this. I 
could hear his breath come hard, even as 
mine came. ‘These voices gripped one’s 
heart; for they came from the heart, way 
down from the bottom of the heart, and 
rose way up “to where the angels sing.” 

It was not only how they sang, but what 
they sang. Of course they could not sing 
Christian Sunday-school hymns, and _ that 
from many a standpoint was a great good 
fortune. From the musical standpoint cer- 
tainly, from the poetic standpoint equally so, 
and from the religious standpoint none the 
less. They did not sing theology and escha- 
tology ; meaningless, pious phraseology ; but 
words of life, soulful words, which children 
may learn to understand and to love. 

‘* Now, children,” the spirit of the place 
said, ‘‘ who has a Psalm for us ?” 

* All right, Irma, you may say the eighth 
Psalm.” 

Irma came forward, and, looking straight 
at my friend the deacon, recited the Psalm. 

‘Oh, Jehovah!” There was a faint 7 at 
the end of that great word. ‘ Oh, Jehovah, 
our Lord.” 

Somehow that word Jehovah on the lips 
of a Jewish child sounds full and strong ; it 
has a home sound, as if it belonged there. 

“ How excellent is thy name in all the earth, 

Who hast set yes glory upon the heaven. 


Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou established strength.” 


Irma knows about the strength of babes 
and sucklings, the strength of their lungs, 
and she almost shrieked the sentence. 


“ Because of thine adversaries 
That thou mightest still the enemy and the 
_ avenger. 
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When I consider thy heavens, the work of 

thy fingers, 

~The moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained.” 

And she looked up to the dingy ceiling, as 

if her eyes rested upon the blue sky. She 

had repeated that Psalm at the Settlement’s 

summer camp, where the moon and stars 

can be seen. 

“What is man that thou art mindful of him? 


And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than 


’ 
And crownest him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet, 
All.sheep and oxen.” 


Irma didn’t as yet see the contrast between 
what the Lord had put under their feet and 
how much their landlord charges them for 
standing room. 

** She does not as yet realize that all sheep 
and oxen are in the hands of the meat trust. 
* Some day she will, and then what will hap- 
pen, my friend?” I am whispering that into 
my friend’s ear, and the good spirit of the 
house looks at me reproachfully. 

Yet what w// happen when the babes and 
sucklings know that they have been robbed 


of strength and the land and the sheep and 
the oxen and the fish of the sea! 

With an indescribable pathos Irma closes 
this hymn of the great Temple singer, 


“O Jehovah, our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth.” 


A deep silence follows the recitation of 
this Psalm. It is the silence of the Holy 
Temple. 

“ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings.® 
Listen a minute, my friend the deacon, to 
these children of the tenements, blessed by 
this children’s hour. 

** Did you have a turkey in your house on 
Thanksgiving ? How many had one ?” asked 
the Good Spirit? No hands were raised. 

“ How many of you had none ?” 

The dancing fingers were thick in the air. 

‘‘What did you have, Julia? Julia will 
tell us what she had for Thanksgiving.” 

“We had soup mit noodles in it !” 

“ That’s good.” 

* And noodles mit cheese on it, 
bananas.” 

** Did you have no meat ?” 

“ No, Miss Good Spirit ; but we put the 
baby on the middle of the table and we said, 
‘ Thanks to Jehovah, our Lord, for the baby !’” 


and 
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“ How many children are there in‘ your 
home, Emily ?”*was asked of a diminutive 
girl who came to the Children’s Hour carry- 
ing one baby in her arms, while one toddler 
clung to her hand. 

“ We got eight.” 

“‘ Well, well! eight children! Isn’t that too 
many ?” 

“ Mamma and I have talked it over,” the 
little worldly-wise replied. ‘ She says: ‘ Now 
look. There is Goldy, she works at the 
store, and she gets six dollars a week ; and 
Benjamin is doing fine in the night school, 
and Louis has a paper route, and goes to 
school ; and Minnie is such a help to father ; 
and you take such nice care of the babies ! 
and then the babies they are so sweet.’ No, 
no, mother says we haven’t got one too 
many.” 

** What are you going to do when you are 
big, Caroline ?”’ 

Caroline said, and she looked straight at 
the Good Spirit, “‘ I am going to be like the 
Good Spirit of the Children’s Hour.” 

They sang again, and they recited more 
Psalms, and a trusted visitor, who would 
surely not talk more than a minute, was 
asked to say a straightforward, honest word. 
They marched out with the closing song, 
back again through the crowded blocks, and 
up the dark stairs to the sheltering home. 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“Think of it?” my friend the deacon 
replied. ‘Let me come down first, young 
man. Iam in heaven. Think of it? 

“* Why, I have been in Cologne Cathedral, 
and at Milan. I have seen High Mass in 
both. I have been in great revivals, and 
heard Moody and Sankey. But it all seems 
flat compared with this. ‘Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings,’”’ he repeated over 
and over and over again. 

“Ts there anything else you want to see ?” 

“Yes, I want to see an Anarchist meet- 
ing.” 

* Are you game ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “ I am game.” 

So we went through a saloon and above it, 
down a long, dark hallway, into a smoke- 
filled room, and a woman was speaking when 
we entered. 

“Ts she an Anarchist ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “she is the arch-Anar- 
chist of New York.” 

A medium-sized woman she was, with an in- 
tellectual face, a strong, well-modulated voice, 
and clean-cut words, passionately uttered. 
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“They have possessed us, let us possess 
them!” she cried. ‘We have been their 
slaves long enough! ‘They have taken our 
lana, our tools, our bodies, the children of 
our bodies, and they say, ‘ You are free.’ 
Yes, we are as free as a drowning man in 
the ocean.” 

The men shouted their bravos. My friend 
grew uneasy as the sharp words struck. 

“ They tell me to’ believe in their God, in 
their Christ, in the Christ they crucified and 
still crucify, in the Christ they worship and 
don’t believe in. Down with their God! 
Down with their Christ! Up with labor! 
Up with the human!” 

I didn’t blame my friend for going out 
quickly. I followed him, and we walked up 
and down the Avenue talking it over. 

“You see,” I said, ‘ these are the babes 
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and sucklings grown up. - They are demand- 
ing now what was taken from them in child- 
hood.”’ 

We argued about child labor and the 
wages of the girls in his big store. One 
ferry after another slipped away into the 
dark while we still talked of the Children’s 
Hour and of the Anarchists, until he said : 

“ This is the last ferry.” 

The ticket-chopper had dropped his bit of 
pasteboard into oblivion, and I stood at the 
outer edge of the waiting-room. 

“Did you lose anything over on the East 
Side ?” 

He hastily felt in his breast pocket, and a 
smile came over his face. 

**]T think I lost my prejudice.” 

Then the gates swung open and the crowd 
surged toward the last boat. 


THE HERITAGE 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


No matter what my birth may be, 
No matter where my lot is cast, 
I am the heir in equity 
Of all the precious Past. 


The art, the science, and the lore 
Of all the ages long since dust, 

The wisdom of the world in store, 
Are mine, all mine in trust. 


The beauty of the living earth, 
The power of the golden sun, 
The Present, whatsoe’er my birth, 

I share with every one. 


As much as any man am I 
The owner of the working day ; 
Mine are the minutes as they fly 
To save or throw away. 


And mine the Future to bequeath 
Unto the generations new; 

I help to shape it with my breath, 
Mine as I think or do. 


Present and Past my heritage, 

The Future laid in my control :— 
No matter what my name or age, 

I am a Master-soul! 
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NEAT black and gold signboard in 
front of the Elks’ Home bore the 
words : 


TO THE ALDRICH MEMORIAL 


And the Spectator turned down Court Street 
accordingly. To be an Elk in Portsmouth 
must be desirable, for the big old brick, 
four square, with its two stories and a half, 
its bowling-alley behind, and its locust trees 
shading the garden, looked like a very 
comfortable place. Past its substantial peace, 
and past various old frame houses with 
fanlights and arched spidery trellises of white 
painted wood over their broad doors, the 
street led on, winding a bit, as all streets 
wind in the old town by the sea, to where 
a white house with green blinds, behind a 
white fence, bore a bronze tablet on its 
corner : 
THE NUTTER HOUSE 
IN THIS HOUSE 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
PASSED THE BOYHOOD THAT HE HAS MADE 
IMMORTAL IN PROSE AND VERSE 
Captain Nutter, Miss Abigail, Kitty, Sailor 
Ben, Pepper Whitcomb, Gypsy—were ll 
these beloved friends of the Spectator’s 
youth really behind that little side door? 
It is a perilous thing to visit the local hab- 
itations of one’s favorite characters in fic- 
tion, and the Spectator has had some dis- 
appointments in this line that he will carry 
to his grave. But hope springs eternal ; 
and the old white house was quietly prom- 
ising. Also, there was a glimpse of the 
garden behind that would have reassured 
anybody, so the Spectator pushed forward 
and turned the door-knob. 
iy 

Inside, a tiny office had been contrived, 
full of postal cards and books for sale, with 
a most courteous attendant, who passed vis- 
itors along with the monition, “ You will 
find the autographs and mementoes in the 
fireproof building to the right. It is better 
to go there first.” This building, it seems, 
has been placed in the garden to hold those 
things which belonged to the later life of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, but hardly to the 
Bad Boy. They were wonderfully interest- 
ing, though, and a pretty, gentle-voiced girl 
explained them to all comers. In glass 
cases and on shelves were many historic 
things collected by Aldrich—Napoleon’s 
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drinking-cup, a vase of Franklin’s, a fine 
Buddhist idol, Washington’s glasses and 
pitcher, a first edition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
some beautiful Indian silver, and other curios. 
The pieces of furniture were beautiful, too, 
and often historic. Autographs were every- 
where—many of Aldrich’s verses in their 
first draft or final form, Vedder’s original 
illustrations to ‘“‘ Identity,” and letters from 
Bryant, Emerson, Curtis,- Matthew Arnold, 
Holmes,.Weir Mitchell, Stedman, and so 
on. One characteristic note accompanied a 
photograph of Mark ‘Twain : 

Flo, T. B. 

Why, it has been all of fifteen years since I 
sent you a portrait—then I sent you fifty-six of 
different vintages. I am ashamed of this long 
neglect. Here’s the latest—(don’t get scared, I 
haven’t any more). 


As ever, MARK. 


June 30, ’93. 

Another, from Edward Everett Hale, 
traced with great gusto the derivation of 
Ponkapog, from Ponch, a heated hut, and 
Pog, a pond—a place where the Indians of 
old held their primitive Turkish bath. Saint- 
Gaudens wrote an interesting acknowledg- 
ment of Aldrich’s poem on the Shaw Memo- 
rial, and more interesting still was this : 





Am laid up disabled and paralyzed, but getting 
along and comfortable enough. Thanks for 
money and order; will send book. Best love 
to you and yours. WALT WHITMAN. 

March 24, ’89. 


Here, too, was the table on which the 
*“ Story of a Bad Boy” was written, with a 
record in Aldrich’s handwriting pasted inside 
the drawer, leaving the table to his two sons. 


It has been largely through the help of the 
author’s widow and surviving son that the 
Nutter House has been made such a perfect 
affair. Not that they gave the memorial— 
that was the doing of the people of Ports- 
mouth, on the death of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich in 1907. The old Bailey home had 
passed into alien hands; but a committee 
was formed, a fund of ten thousand dollars 
raised by popular subscription in sums of 
from one dollar to a thousand, and the old 
house bought back. Then began the very 
difficult and ticklish work of restoring the 
house and garden exactly to their former con- 
dition, and it is hard to say which is to-day 
the more marvelous—the amount of pains- 
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taking thought that was necessary or the 
natural and unstudied effect which has been 
the result. From the full-rigged ship on its 
high shelf at the foot of the hall stairs to the 
family christening-robes in the closet of the 
Blue Chintz Room, everything is in keeping 
and belongs to a place, a time, and a house- 
hold. 
i) 

An irregularly flagged walk under an old- 
time vine-hung white-trellised shed outside 
the back door led the Spectator into the gar- 
den, to begin with—and such a garden as it 
was! A high white fence, with urns on the 
posts, and green shutters instead of palings, 
surrounded its irregular beds, with plank bor- 
ders, and its masses of hollyhocks, phlox, 
larkspur, verbenas, waxberry bushes. The 
paths were sanded, and a hedge of lilacs 
divided it from the back garden and the 
barn—Gypsy’s stable. No more old-time 
garden could be imagined—and yet, before 
the house was reclaimed as a memorial, this 
garden had become nothing but a place of 
bare, trodden earth. 

“It’s the only show house I ever saw that 
looked as if one could /ve in it,’”? one visitor 
said—herself the mistress of an exquisite 
home. ‘That expressed it exactly. It looked 
like a lived-in house, only of seventy years 
ago instead of to-day. In the front hall, for 
example, Miss Abigail might have just come 
in and laid down on the mahogany hall table 
her green silk folding parasol, with its carved 
ivory handle. Kitty Collins might just have 
tidied up her wide kitchen fireplace, with the 
steep and sudden stair in the wall close be- 
side it. Grandfather Nutter might have 
been reading the big Bible, lying with his 
spectacles, bookmark, and bandanna on the 
round table by the stuffed chair in his bed- 
room—that bedroom whose white-curtained 
four-poster, braided rugs, and rush-bottomed 
chairs made every lover of the past gasp 
with delight by its quiet completeness. And 
Tom Bailey might just have left his hall 
bedroom, with its immortal wall-paper, where 
‘on a gray background were small bunches 
of leaves, unlike any that ever grew in this 
world, and on every other bunch perched a 
yellow bird, pitted with crimson spots, as if 
it had just recovered from a severe attack of 
the smallpox. . . . There were two hundred 
and eighty-six of these birds in all, not count- 
ing those split in two where the paper was 
badly joined. I counted them once when I 





was laid up with a black eye, and, falling 
asleep, immediately dreamed that the whole 
flock suddenly took wing and flew out of the 
window. From that time I was never able 
to regard them merely as inanimate objects.” 
There they were, one or two of them painted 
blue, as Tom Bailey had tried to improve 
them. And there were the playbooks on the 
top of the chest of drawers, along with the 
spotted china dog and the picture of a ship, 
and the triangular washstand crowded into 
the corner at the foot of the bed, and the 
bookshelves over the head of the bed, and 
the triangle patchwork quilt, and the looking- 
glass in the filigreed frame, and the high- 
backed chair studded with brass nails, “ like 
a coffin.” Last touch of all, and most per- 
fect, a little blue nankeen coat, with tails— 
Tom Bailey’s own—hung on the chair-back, 
as if waiting for its youthful owner to return 
from Bailey’s Battery. A more satisfying 
room for its size cannot be imagined, nor one 
more reduced to mathematical perfection as 
regards boyish essentials and necessities. 


The Blue Chintz Room, Miss Abigail’s 
room, the spare room, all had the same 
simplicity and the same clear perfection of 
detail. The hand-knit bedspreads, the won- 
derful white quilts with their fairy stitch- 
ing, the endless variety of the hooked and 
braided rugs, the netted and festooned can- 
opies of the four-posters. the neat night- 
caps and nightgowns folded and set in 
place on each spotless bed—all the shining 
cleanliness and care of old-time housekeeping, 
made each room a fresh delight.’ Then, up 
a winding stair with high steps that twisted 
two ways in an incredibly narrow space, the 
Spectator reached that delectable attic from 
which his guide found it almost impossible 
ever to get him away. The attic of the 
Nutter House is better than even Tom 
Bailey’s description of it. Sea-chests, hair 
trunks’ with initials on them in brass nails, 
picturesque paper bandboxes, gaudy car- 
petbags, sword-cases, Captain Bailey’s sex- 
tant, hoopskirts, maps, the scenery of the 
Rivermouth Theater—hand-made by Tom 
Bailey and his aids—fire buckets, firemen’s 
helmets, old eighteenth-century almanacs, 
foot-stoves, wine-coolers, a weird wooden 
table made at sea with balls carved inside 
trellised and tapering legs, impressionist bead 
pictures, walking-sticks—truly “ what a place 
to sit of an afternoon with the rain pattering 
on the roof !” 
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BY THE WAY 


The Jewish race, as everybody knows, is increas- 
ing in wealth and numbers in New York City; but 
the facts have rarely been so graphically presented 
as in an article in “ McClure’s.” ‘This states that 
Jews are the greatest owners of real estate in New 
York, after the hereditary proprietors like the 
Astors ; that they control the clothing business, the 
theaters, most of the department stores, many great 
banking houses, and some branches of the city gov- 
ernment; that the school-teachers are largely Jew- 
ish, the police force is becoming Jewish, and that 
most of the prize-fighters are Jews with Irish names ! 

In wider business activities, the writer in 
“ McClure’s ” asserts, the Jews are extremely influ- 
ential in the railways of the country; they control 
the whisky business, eighty per cent of the members 
of the National Liquor Dealers’ Association being 
Jews; they make eighty-five per cent of the cigars, 
leaving the great American Tobacco Company only 
fifteen per cent; while 90,000,000 Americans look to 
them for their amusements. In a hundred years, 
the writer concludes, the Semitic influence may be 
the preponderating one in this country. 


“ The mightiest buffalo hunter of modern times ” 
is the title given by an English journal to E. O. Rob- 
inson, of Australia. The buffaloes were of the 
Asiatic variety, and were introduced into Australia 
by missionaries a century ago. Thousands of them 
were shot by Mr. Robinson, but he has still a herd 
of 15,000 or 20,000 on Melville Island, of which terri- 
tory he has been called the * Rajah.” 

The most useful automobile in the United States, 
says * The World's Work,” is perhaps the one used 
by. Miss Mary L. Titcomb, of Washington County, 
Maryland. During six months it circulated 28,000 
books to the remote dwellers in that county. 
Even the stubbornest enemies of literature give in 
when good books are brought to their very doors 
in this way. 

Under the heading “ What Every Débutante 
Should Know” a writer in “ Lippincott’s” says: 
* Because her great-grandmother smoked a pipe is 
no reason why she should smoke cigarettes.” But 
wouldn’t the advanced young woman who affects 
the cigarette be the last person in the world to 
admit that her great-grandmother belonged to the 
plebeian class of female pipe-smokers ? 

The manufacture of player pianos has reached 
such proportions that the Department of Education 
in New York City has established a trade school 
class in player piano construction. This is said to 
be the first time that the piano industry has been 
thus recognized in New York City. 

Americans sometimes think that it is only in their 
country that vandals play their nefarious pranks on 
statues and ornamental grounds, and that in the 
artistic atmosphere of Europe art treasures are safe 
from molestation. But—a newspaper item tells us 
that “a replica of the statue of Heuri Regnault, 
stolen last July from the park of Buzenval, the spot 
where he fell during the siege of Paris, has just been 
replaced.” 

Mr. E. W. Bok believes in putting the public on 
its honor in the matter of protecting flowers. Dur- 
ing the last few years he has planted many thousand 
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crocuses and daffodils outside the hedge that sur- 
rounds his place near Philadelphia, with the sign, 
“These flowers are under the protection of the 
public,” and not one has been picked, though the daf- 
fodils especially were “ long-stemmed and inviting.” 


J. P. Morgan & Co. are to have a new business 
home in Wall Street. It will be, it is announced, 
“the finest private banking house in the world.” 
In addition to many exclusive features, it will be 
remarkable for its height—only four stories. A 
building must now be of the bungalow type to at- 
tract attention among New York’s sky-scrapers. 


“The Miracle” is one of the most elaborate film 
plays ever produced. One thousand persons are 
said to have been in the cast, and the production of 
the drama invoived an expenditure of $250,000. 


New York City, according to a recent census bul- 
letin, leads the country in the value of its libraries, 
art galleries, and museums; Pittsburgh is second, 
and Boston third. Boston is first in the value of its 
sewer and highway department property. In parks 
New York leads, while Boston is second and Phila- 
delphia third. In municipal service enterprises 
Chicago is first. In the value of docks and wharves 
New Orleans comes after New York, with Philadel- 
phia third. 


Kerosene may become a rival to gasoline as a 
fuel for motor cars, owing to the increasing cost of 
gasoline. A recent meeting of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers discussed the availability of kero- 
sene for this purpose ; anumber of manufacturers, it 
is reported, already make kerosene carburetors and 
others are preparing to do so, 


Benvenuto Cellini’s famous statue of Perseus, 
concerning the casting of which he gives such a 
graphic account in his autobiography, has recently 
been found to have a representation of his own 
face, so it is asserted, on the back of the helmet. 
The theory is that Cosmo de’ Medici would not allow 
Cellini to put his name on the statue, and that the 
sculptor circumvented his jealous patron in this 
way. 

In learning an African language, says Mr. A. L. 
Kitching in “ On the Backwaters of the Nile,” the 
best-fitting key to native idiom is found in proverbs, 
many of which are similar to common English 
saws. “A burnt child dreads the fire” in Banyoro 
is, ““ He who is bitten by a snake fears a lizard ;” 
“ Between two stools you come to the ground” is, 
“He who hunts two rats gets nothing;” “ Those 
who live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones ” is, 
“ Hush your friend’s baby after your own is asleep.” 


The class of Britishers, says Mr. Kitching, that 
believe in the sovereign virtues of the English 1tan- 
guage for use in all quarters of the globe is repre- 
sented even in Uganda. ‘“ We have occasional vis- 
itors,” he observes, “ who think that if only they 
use a sufficiency of gesture and vigorous expressions 
no native has any business to misunderstand them ; 
and if in addition a gun is pointed at the unfortu- 
nate’s head, why, what further excuse has he for 
withholding information!” Mr. Kitching believes 
that the only way to deal successfully with the natives 
is to learn their language in a sympathetic spirit. 























